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Believe  it  or  not,  learning  in  North  Carolina 
has  changed  over  the  past  four  hundred  years. 
Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  learning 
from  books  (cover)  only  became  common  about 
two  hundred  years  ago?  And,  that  the  idea  of 
schools  as  we  know  them  are  barely  more  than 
one  hundred  years  old?  You  will  discover  in 
this  issue  of  THJH,  that  people  learned  what 
they  needed  to  know — things  such  as  how  to 
harness  a  team  of  horses,  how  to  farm  with 
simple  implements  and  oxen,  when  to  plant 
and  harvest  certain  crops ,  how  to  cook,  sew, 
and  care  for family  members — in  many  other 
ways.  They  learned  by  watching,  imitating, 
and  experimenting.  Children  learned,  also,  by 
playing  games  as  these  two  children  who  are 
playing  cat's  cradle  (below),  a  string  game. 
What  do  you  think  they  are  learning?  Take 
a  look  at  this  issue,  and  discover  how  North 
Carolinians  have  learned  through  the  years . .  . 
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Learning  in 
colonial  Carolina 

by  Betty  Dishong  Renter 

If  you  had  grown  up  in  this  area  that  has 
become  North  Carolina  during  the  late 
1600s  and  early  1700s,  your  life  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is  today — 
forget  television  .  .  .  forget  soccer  practice  .  .  . 
forget  chips  and  dip  .  .  .  forget  school! 


The  first  pioneers  and  settlers  in  colonial  Carolina  did  not 
learn  in  formal  schools  as  you  do  today.  They  learned  instead 
by  watching  and  imitating  their  parents  and  relatives,  older 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  craftspeople  and  elders  in  their 
communities.  Through  this  manner  of  learning,  known  as 
informal  learning,  most  colonial  children  learned  what  they 
needed  to  know  to  live  at  this  time:  how  to  grow  crops,  build 
and  maintain  farms,  and  raise  families.  Many  boys  who 
were  not  going  to  become  farmers  learned  other  skills 
through  apprenticeships,  as  this  young  man  at  his  loom. 


Colonial  learning  was  largely  informal 

That  is  right — you  would  have  had  no  school. 
Schools  did  not  spring  up  in  the  area  we  now 
call  North  Carolina  as  they  did  in  colonies 
like  Maryland  or  Virginia.  In  most  American 
colonies,  people  came  from  Europe  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  organized,  planned 
communities  and  towns. 

However,  the  settlers  who  drifted  down 
into  Carolina  were  mainly  from  Virginia 
and  the  northern  colonies  and  were  primarily 
seeking  good  farmland.  These  family  farmers, 
who  were  known  as  yeomen,  worked  hard  to 
develop  small,  self-sufficient  farms  and  relied 
on  their  children  to  help  work  on  those  farms. 


Formal  schools  did  not  develop  in  Carolina  as  they  did  in 
the  other  English  colonies.  For  one  reason,  most  of  the  people 
who  came  into  the  area  were  farmers  fom  Virginia  and 
Maryland  (shown,  near  right,  circa  1700)  in  search  of  new 
farmlands — they  saw  no 
need  for  the  ideas  taught 
in  schools.  Still,  when 
Charles  Griffin  arrived  on 
the  “frontier ”  of  the  colony, 
the  Albemarle  (shown,  far 
right,  in  1738),  he  started 
one.  Fie  taught  children 
first  in  the  Pasquotank 
Precinct,  which  was 
largely  Quaker,  and 
later  in  the  Chowan 


The  twelve  children  of  Augustine  and 
Elizabeth  Dishong  are  examples  of  one  family 
who  lived  productive  lives  in  colonial  society. 
The  family,  which  was  Baptist,  first  owned 
land  in  Chowan  County,  where  Augustine 


Precinct,  which  was 
mostly  Anglican. 


Definitions 

Apprentices  learned 
skilled  trades  (like  tanning, 
weaving,  or  blacksmithing) 
or  professions  (like  surgery  or 
law)  while  serving 
apprenticeships,  or  while 
watching  and  helping  a 
more  experienced  person 
do  that  job  for  many  years. 
An  apprentice  was  bound,  or 
confined  to  service,  by  a  legal 
agreement,  or  contract. 

The  term  backcountry 
refers  to  the  area  west  of 
the  fall  line,  or  fall  zone — an 
imaginary  line  that  connects 
the  locations  on  rivers  where 
waterfalls  are  first found 
when  traveling  inland. 
Above  the  fall  line,  rivers  are 
more  difficult  to  navigate. 

Between  1663  and  1665, 
King  Charles  II  of  England 
gave  the  land  between 
Florida  and  the  Virginia 
colony — which  he  referred  to 
as  Carolina — to  eight  of  his 
supporters,  the  Lords 
Proprietors.  These 
noblemen  operated  Carolina 
as  a  proprietary  colony  from 
1663  to  1 729.  As  owners  of 
this  proprietary  colony,  the 
lords  owned  and  controlled 
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Definitions  (continued) 

rights  to  all  the  land  and 
made  all  decisions  about 
running  and  operating  the 
colony.  They  appointed 
sheriffs  and  court  officials, 
approved  the  incorporation  of 
towns  and  organizations,  and 
imposed  and  collected  taxes 
and  fees.  In  1 712,  the  Lords 
Proprietors  divided  Carolina 
into  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina.  In  1729, 
seven  of  the  proprietors  agreed 
to  sell  their  lands  back  to 
England.  From  then  until 
1 776,  North  Carolina  was  a 
royal  colony,  governed  directly 
by  a  representative  of  the  king. 

At  this  time,  America  was 
still  divided  into  colonies. 

A  colony  is,  in  this  case,  a 
territory  that  is  being  settled 
by  citizens  of  a  distant 
country.  The  settlers,  called 
colonists,  continue  to  be  ruled 
by  their  parent  country. 

Elders  are  older  persons  in  a 
community  who  are  known 
sometimes  for  their  skill  and 
knowledge  but  always  for 
their  wisdom  and  experience. 

Formal  schooling  is  an 
organized  effort  to  educate 
a  person.  Formal  schooling 
usually  takes  place  in  settings 
with  teaching  materials 
and  educational  supplies 
and  is  usually  led  by  trained 
instructors  who  follow 
structured  guidelines  to 
teach  established  subjects. 

Informal  learning 
can  take  place  anywhere, 
anytime — whenever  another 
person  shows  or  tells  you  how 
to  do  something.  In  informal 
learning,  anyone — a  stranger, 
a  relative,  a  friend — can 
suddenly  become  a  “ teacher ” 
or  a  “ learner. :  ” 

Quakers  use  the  word  meeting  to 
mean  a  body  of  church  members. 

In  this  case,  missions  are 
tasks  or  goals. 

Planters  typically  owned 
large  numbers  of  slaves  or 


operated  a  ferry  across  the  Chowan  River. 
They  later  moved  to  the  backcountry  and 
operated  a  large,  successful  peach  orchard  in 
Orange  County.  But  none  of  the  children  ever 
attended  a  school  to  learn  to  read  or  write. 

Many  children  of  this  time  received  no 
formal  schooling  because  their  parents  saw 
no  need  for  the  ideas  taught  in  schools,  and 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it,  anyway. 
The  Dishong  children,  as  did  the  majority 
of  colonial  children,  learned  instead  by 
watching  and  imitating  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  and  through  hearing 
stories  told  by  their  relatives  and  other  elders 
in  the  community'.  They  learned  at  home  as 
time  and  the  growing  season  permitted — 
usually  after  dark,  between  chores,  or 
during  the  winter  months. 


Through  this  manner  of  learning,  known 
as  informal  learning,  the  majority  of  the 
colony’s  children  learned  what  they  needed  to 
know  to  live  in  the  agricultural  society  of  this 
time.  They  learned,  for  example,  how  to  plant 
and  when  to  harvest  crops,  how  to  build  and 
maintain  farms,  how  to  care  for  families. 

Learning  in  the  colony 

The  first  efforts  to  provide  formal  education 
in  Carolina  were  made  by  religious  groups — 
the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  members  were 
also  known  as  Quakers,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Presbyterians.  The  Anglican  Church,  which 
was  also  called  the  Church  of  England,  had 
an  organization  that  offered  schooling  for  young 
boys  as  one  of  its  missions:  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 


Charles  Griffin  and 
his  school  on  the  frontier 

by  Betty  Dishong  Renter 

In  1705,  Charles  Griffin  landed  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Albemarle  Sound  from  the  West 
Indies.  With  a  population  of  only  three  to  four 
thousand  inhabitants  scattered  along  the  rivers 
and  shores  of  the  sound,  this  was  one  of  the 
frontiers  in  America.  It  was  Carolina. 

While  historians  believe  that  this  young 
Englishman,  who  at  this  time  was  in  his  mid¬ 
twenties,  had  received  some  type  of  formal 
schooling,  very  little  was  actually  recorded 
about  him  or  about  what  motivated  him. 

For  example,  was  he  educated  at  a  university? 
Why  did  he  leave  his  family  and  friends  to  become  a 
“schoolmaster  to  the  southern  frontier”?  What  brought 
him  to  the  land  of  Carolina?  Perhaps  he  was  like 
many  other  settlers,  who  had  come  to  the  colony  for 
religious  reasons.  Regardless,  Griffin,  an  Anglican,  by 
the  way,  was  intent  on  starting  a  formal  school  here. 

Anglican  control? 

From  the  colony’s  very  beginning,  the  Anglican 
Church  (which  would  later  become  the  Episcopal 
Church)  had  been  its  official  religion.  But  other 
denominations  also  had  organized  groups  in  the  area. 
In  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  official 
church,  the  colonial  proprietary  government  passed 
the  Vestry  Act  of  1701.  This  act  organized  the 
colony  and  its  precincts  (which  were  similar  to 
todays  counties)  into  five  Anglican  parishes. 

Strangely,  the  Anglican  schoolmaster  established 
his  school  in  the  Pasquotank  Precinct  near  Symon’s 
Creek  Meeting.  Pasquotank  was  a  center  of  Quaker 
activity  and  was  located  away  from  the  Anglican 
population.  No  one  knows  why  Griffin  made  this 
decision,  but  it  could  have  been  a  practical  one: 


The  Pasquotank  Precinct  had  the  most  people  in 
the  Albemarle  and  it  was  the  most  prosperous  area — 
two  things  needed  for  a  school  to  survive. 

Griffin's  success 

Quakers  sent  their  children,  both  boys  and  girls, 
to  the  school.  They  did  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Griffin  required  Anglican  prayer  at  least  twice  a  day. 
William  Gordon,  an  Anglican  minister,  provides  one 
opinion  about  the  school’s  success  among  the 
Quakers: 

I  was  surprised  to  see  with  what  order,  decency,  and 
seriousness  they  [the  Quakers]  performed  the  public 
worship,  considering  how  ignorant  people  are  in 
other  parishes.  This  they  owe  to  the  care  of  one 
Charles  Griffin  .  .  .  who  for  three  years  past  lived 
amongst  them.  .  .  . 

Another  measure  of  success  is  the  fact  that  Quaker 
parents  paid  the  Anglican  schoolmaster’s  salary. 

The  children  of  the  Pasquotank  Precinct  did  not 
have  their  teacher  for  long,  however.  Gordon,  the  same 
Anglican  minister  who  had  so  highly  praised  Griffin’s 
“good  character  and  esteem”  among  the  Quakers, 
soon  coaxed  the  schoolmaster  to  move  his  school 
to  the  Chowan  Precinct,  a  predominandy  Anglican 
area.  This  second  school  continued  until  late  1709, 
when  political  and  moral  accusations  brought  a 
sudden  end  to  Griffin’s  career  in  North  Carolina. 

Most  people  today  have  never  heard  the  name 
Charles  Griffin.  Historical  records  shed  little  light 
on  the  man  or  on  the  schools  he  established  in  early 
North  Carolina.  However,  through  his  efforts,  some 
children  of  the  southern  frontier  had  their  first  taste 
of  formal  education. 
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Europeans  had  used  the  apprenticeship  system  as  a  way  of 
teaching  young  boys  for  several  centuries.  Apprentices  learned 
by  watching  and  imitating  an  experienced  practitioner,  who 
was  often  called  a  master.  Apprentices  could  learn  trades,  like 
weaving  and  silversmithing,  as  well  as  professions,  such  as 
surgery  and  law.  In  addition,  they  often  had  the  possibility 
of  learning  to  “cipher,  ”  read,  and  write,  if  those  skills  were  a 
necessary  part  of  their  trade  or  profession.  Written,  signed 
agreements  called  contracts  usually  outlined  the  results 
expected  by  the  apprentice  as  well  as  the  responsibilities 
expected  of  the  master.  The  apprentice  agreed  to  learn  the 


processes  and  skills  that  he  needed  to  know  and  to  assist 
the  master  as  necessary  for  the  term  of  the  contract,  normally 
a  period  of  three  to  five  years.  In  exchange,  the  master  agreed 
to  provide  instruction,  food,  lodging,  and  everyday  care 
during  that  time.  Life  as  an  apprentice  was  quite  difficult, 
however,  and  in  spite  of  contracts,  sometimes  problems  arose 
in  the  relationship.  Read  the  letter,  or  petition,  above  and 
determine  what  happened  in  John  Wellwood's  apprenticeship. 
What  other  problems  can  you  think  of  that  might  arise 
during  the  term  of  an  apprenticeship ?  What  benefits 
can  you  think  of  for  serving  an  apprenticeship ? 


Even  these  schools,  however,  were  not 
started  to  teach  the  general  population. 

They  were  started  to  teach  young  boys  to 
read,  write,  and  speak — for  a  reason.  Church 
leaders  hoped  that  these  boys  would  grow  up 
to  become  religious  leaders  themselves  and 
pass  along  the  teachings  of  the  holy  gospel. 

Many  boys  learned  through  apprenticeships, 
which  had  been  one  method  of  education  in 
Europe.  Some  apprenticeships  required  that 
the  apprentice  learn  skills  such  as  math  or 
reading  or  writing  in  order  to  perform  his 
duties.  Other  apprentices  were  promised,  in 
the  contracts  that  bound  them,  some  type  of 
formal  schooling  as  payment  for  their  services. 

Children  of  wealthier  parents,  like 
planters,  were  usually  sent  away  to 
schools  in  other  colonies  or  back  in  England. 


There,  they  learned  languages  like  Greek  and 
Latin,  read  classical  literature,  and  studied 
sciences  and  math. 

Records  like  old  wills  show  the  interest  some 
of  these  families  had  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  For  example,  when  John  Baptista 
Ashe  died  in  1734,  his  will  instructed  that  his 
sons  be  taught  to  read  and  write  and  to  learn 
“arithmetick.”  In  addition,  he  directed,  “Let 
them  learn  French”  and  encouraged  them  to 
prepare  for  a  profession:  one  the  study  of  law, 
the  other,  the  study  of  “merchandize,”  or 
business.  Ashe  even  wanted  his  daughter  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  so  she  could  learn 
“the  management  of  household  affairs.” 


Definitions  (continued) 

sizable  tracts  of  land  or  both. 
They  grew  cash  crops  that  were 
sold  at  markets  for  a  profit — 
income  for  the  grower. 

Yeomen  were  family  farmers 
who  usually  owned  their  own 
land  and  were  self-sufficient. 
In  other  words,  they 
supported  only  themselves 
and  their  families — they 
grew  their  own  food,  made 
their  own  clothes,  and  built 
their  own  homes. 


Betty  Dishong  Renfer  has 
been  active  in  some  form  of 
education  throughout  her 
working  life.  She  has  been 
an  elementary  school  teacher 
and  a  learning  specialist  at  a 
small  liberal  arts  college  and 
is  currently  an  educational 
sign  language  interpreter. 

The  detail  of  The  Fellow 
’Prentices  at  their  Looms 
by  William  Hogarth  is  fom 
Two  Centuries  of  Prints 
in  America,  1680-1880 
by  E.  McSherry  Fowble. 

The  James  Wimble  map  of 
1738  and  all  other  artwork 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 
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Definitions 

An  apprentice  learned  a 
skilled  trade  (like  tanning, 
weaving,  or  blacksmithing) 
while  serving  an 
apprenticeship,  or  while 
watching  and  helping  a  more 
experienced  person  do  that 
job  for  many  years. 

In  this  case,  a  calling  is 
a  strong  urge  to  follow  a 
particular  course  of  action. 
Callings  are  often  associated 
with  divine  influences. 

When  Caldwell  mourned,  he 
felt  a  sense  of  deep  loss. 


William  N.  McElrath’s 
ancestors  lived  in  North 
Carolina  from  1719  to 
1806.  He  is  the  author  of 
more  than  sixty  books,  almost 
half  of  them  in  Indonesian. 
He  lived  in  Indonesia  from 
1 965  to  1 994.  Mac  is  a 
former  schoolteacher  and 
camp  counselor. 


still  don't 


need  it 


n 


Formal  education 
two  hundred  years  ago 


Cullen  Thomas,  a  Bertie  County  farm 
boy  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  was 
given  a  Bible  that  had  once  belonged 
to  his  Uncle  Ezekiel.  Cullen  added  words  to 
the  lines  he  found  already  written  on  the 
front  page  so  that  it  looked  like  this: 


Ezekiel  Thomas  is  my  name, 
with  this  pen  I  rite  the  same. 

Ezekiel  Thomas,  January  17, 1796. 
Cullen  Thomas,  his  hand  and  pen 

he  write  hes  good,  but  God  nose  when. 
Cullen  Thomas,  his  Bible. 


When  ministers  were  teachers: 
David  Caldwell  and  his  log  college 

by  William  N.  McElrath 

David  Caldwell  grew  up  working  on  his 

father’s  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  Boys  growing 
up  in  the  1730s  often  learned  as  much  as 
they  needed  to  know  in  this  way.  But  after  David 
had  learned  how  to  read  and  write,  his  father  signed 
him  up  to  serve  an  apprenticeship.  He  would  work 
four  long  years  learning  how  to  be  a  carpenter. 

David  did  not  want  to  be  a  carpenter  all  his  life, 
however.  In  1751,  he  announced  that  he  felt  God 
was  calling  him  to  be  a  minister.  That  meant  more 
hard  work,  because  David  was  a  Presbyterian,  and 
Presbyterians  would  not  let  anybody  preach  in  their 
churches  unless  he  had  a  good  education.  So,  off  to 
school  he  went — sometimes  as  a  student,  sometimes 
as  a  teacher  to  help  pay  his  bills.  He  was  thirty-six 
years  old  before  he  finished  working  his  way 
through  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Princeton  University). 

Caldwell's  "log  college" 

Caldwell  first  came  to  the  colony  of  North  Carolina 
in  1765.  But  serving  as  minister  at  two  churches  in 
Guilford  County  did  not  pay  him  enough  to  support 
his  family.  So,  in  1767,  he  started  a  school,  which 
stood  about  three  miles  from  the  center  of  present- 
day  Greensboro.  Whether  or  not  this  school  really 
met  in  a  log  cabin,  it  was  called  a  “log  college,”  just 
as  other  schools  of  its  type  were  called  in  those  days. 

Caldwell  taught  white  boys — sometimes  as  few 
as  twelve,  sometimes  as  many  as  sixty.  Unlike  many 
schoolmasters  of  this  time,  he  kept  his  pupils  in  order 
not  so  much  by  rules  and  punishment  as  by  attention 
and  praise.  The  boys  worked  hard,  too,  so  they  could 
earn  the  words  “Well  done!”  from  their  teacher. 


Year  after  year,  Caldwell  kept  on  teaching. 

When  the  American  Revolution  (1776-1783)  swept 
through  North  Carolina,  most  of  his  boys  quit  school 
to  join  America’s  colonial  army.  When  Caldwell 
himself  was  chased  out  of  his  home,  he  mourned 
as  British  soldiers  burned  his  books  and  papers.  But 
as  soon  as  he  found  a  few  boys  to  teach,  he  started 
his  school  up  again.  John  Motley  Morehead,  later  a 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  said  that  Caldwell  was 
still  doing  a  good  job  of  teaching  even  after  reaching 
his  eighties. 

Caldwell's  legacy 

What  happened  to  Caldwell’s  pupils?  Many  of  them 
went  on  to  attend  a  university.  Five  of  them  became 
governors  of  different  states.  Many  others  became 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress,  judges, 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  and  teachers. 

When  the  University  of  North  Carolina  got 
started  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1795,  Caldwell  was  invited 
to  become  its  first  president.  He  said  no,  explaining 
that  he  was  too  old  for  the  job.  Instead,  he  continued 
working  at  his  own  school  in  Guilford  County. 

He  died  in  1824  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine. 
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In  the  late  1 700s  and  early  1800s,  few  of  the  people  living 
in  North  Carolina  needed  formal  schooling.  They  needed  to 
know  how  to  farm,  cook,  sew,  and  perform  other  basic  tasks — 
but  they  learned  those  skills  from  relatives,  tradesmen,  or 
others  in  the  community.  While  some  people  learned  to  read 
the  family  Bible,  keep  journals  and  account  books,  and  sign 
their  names,  none  of  those  skills  was  truly  needed  to 
mix  into  society  at  this  time. 

Notice  that  neither  Cullen  nor  his  uncle  was 
concerned  about  spelling  or  when  or  where  to 
use  periods,  commas,  or  apostrophes  as  we  are 
today.  Even  so,  can  you  figure  out  what  they 
were  saying? 

At  this  time,  North  Carolinians  were  not 
too  worried  about  going  to  a  school  to  get 
“book  smart.”  Instead,  they  were  concerned 
about  living  from  day  to  day — defending, 
feeding,  healing,  and  clothing  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Formal  education  was  not 
important  for  living  at  this  time 

In  fact,  if  you  had  grown  up  in  the  late  1700s 
or  the  first  years  of  the  1800s,  you  would  have 
found  learning  very  different  from  learning 
today.  If  you  had  been  a  boy  from  an  average 
farm  family  (who  would  have  lived  far  from 
any  neighbors  and  would  have  been  poor 
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and  could  not  have  spared  you  for  much  time 
from  your  farm  duties),  you  probably  would 
not  have  gone  to  a  school  at  all.  If  you  had 
been  a  girl,  a  Native  American,  or  an  enslaved 
or  free  black  person,  your  chances  for  formal 
schooling  would  have  been  even  smaller. 

But,  most  people  who  lived  in  North 
Carolina  at  this  time  just  did  not  need  to  go 
to  school.  They  were  yeomen  farmers  who 
did  not  need  to  learn  much — maybe  how  to 
read  from  the  family  Bible  and  how  to  write 
their  names  and  keep  a  few  records — but  they 
learned  those  basics  in  informal  settings — from 
parents  or  older  relatives  or  from  religious 
leaders,  tradesmen  or  artisans,  or  other 
people  in  their  communities. 

You  probably  could  figure  out  what  the 
writing  in  the  Thomas  family  Bible  was  saying. 
And,  that  was  the  important  thing — Cullen 
and  his  uncle  needed  to  communicate  some 
of  their  ideas.  But  as  long  as  they  could  write 
and  spell  enough  for  other  farmers  to  understand 
them,  they  were  “learned”  enough.  They  knew 
what  they  needed  to  know  to  live  in  their  society. 

Academies  were  the  first 
formal  schools  in  North  Carolina 

Of  course,  some  people  in  the  state  wanted  to 
learn  more  than  the  basics.  These  people  were 

As  the  1800s  began,  some  formal  schools  were  being  organized 
in  the  state.  These  schools  were  called  academies,  and  they 
introduced  a  new  way  of  learning  to  most  North  Carolinians. 
Academies  were  generally  organized  by  a  group  of  trustees 
who  were  responsible  for  locating  and  hiring  teachers,  deciding 
classes  for  study,  finding  locations for  schoolhouses,  and 
building  the  structures.  Once  an  academy  was  opened,  the 
trustees  often  became  responsible for  advertising  and  promoting 
the  reputation  of  the  teachers  and  the  school.  Academy  ads 
commonly  spoke  about  the  good  health  of  the  local  community 
and  about  the  “friendliness ”  and " respectability ”  of  townspeople 
who  chose  to  lodge  students. 


Definitions 

Academies  were  formal 
schools  that  charged fees  for 
classes.  Academies  generally 
taught  knowledge  that 
encouraged  students  to  think 
beyond  the  immediate  needs 
of  their families  and  local 
communities. 

Board  is  a  living 
arrangement  in  which  a 
person  pays  a  charge  in 
exchange  for  meals. 

The  local,  state,  and  federal 
governments  of  the  United 
States  are  based  on  parts  of 
both  democratic  and 
republican  philosophies.  A 
democratic  government  is 
run  by  the  people  it  governs, 
either  through  direct 
involvement  in  meetings  or 
through  the  election  of 
representatives.  A  republican 
government  uses  elected, 
representatives  to  manage  its 
affairs  but  still  recognizes  a 
head  administrator. 

Formal  schooling  is  an 
organized  effort  to  educate 
a  person.  Formal  schooling 
usually  takes  place  in  settings 
with  teaching  materials 
and  educational  supplies 
and  is  usually  led  by  trained 
instructors  who  follow 
structured  guidelines  to 
teach  established  subjects. 

Informal  learning 
can  take  place  anywhere, 
anytime — whenever  another 
person  shows  or  tells  you  how 
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"Work  hard  to  reach  your 
goals, . . .  you  will  be 
respected  and  blessed" 

an  interview  with  Guy  Eaker  by  Keri  Towery 

y  father,  Earl  H.  Eaker, 
taught  me  how  to  fish  . . . 
when  I  was  four  years  old. . . . 
He  taught  me  . .  .  that  you  had  to  be 
quiet  and  have  patience.  I  found  out 
every  day  that  I  fished  with  him,  more 
and  more,  that  patience  made  a  difference. 

My  uncle  . . .  Alonzo  Eaker,  was  my 
mentor.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
Alonzo  [because]  he  was  always  consid¬ 
erate  and  kind  to  everyone  he  met. . . . 
Everybody  liked  my  uncle.  I  looked  up 
to  him.  .  .  .  Many  times  he  told  me,  and 
I’ve  told  my  kids  this,  “If  you  try  to  be 


nice  to  everybody,  and  give  everybody  a 
smile,  then  that’s  the  way  your  life  will 
be.  It  always  comes  around.” 

That  has  helped  in  my  success 
as  a  fisherman  because  ...  in  the 
tournament  trail, .  .  .  people  know  that  I 
tell  the  truth, .  .  .  and  people  respect  me 
for  that. . . .  One  of  my  Dad’s  friends  . . . 
always  told  me  [that]  nothing  comes 
easy,  [but  if  you]  work  hard  to  reach 
your  goals,  while  continuing  to  respect 
and  honor  others, . . .  you  will  be 
respected  and  blessed. 

Guy  H.  Eaker  Sr.  is  a  professional  bass 
fisherman  and fishing  instructor from 
Cherryville.  He  has  won  many  awards 
during  his  fishing  career,  and  has  taken 
some  very  important  people  fishing — 
including  former  president  George  Bush. 


Definitions  (continued) 

to  do  something.  In  informal 
learning,  anyone — a  stranger, 
a  relative,  a  friend — can 
suddenly  become  a  "teacher” 
or  a  "learner.  ” 

In  this  case,  pageants  were 
most  likely  performances  of 
vocal  or  instrumental  music 
or  one-person  reenactments  of 
important  events  in  history. 

Planters  typically  owned 
large  numbers  of  slaves  or 
sizable  tracts  of  land  or  both. 
They  grew  cash  crops  that  were 
sold  at  markets  for  a  profit — 
income  for  the  grower. 

Scholars  is  another  word 
for  students  who  attended 
formal  schools.  Most  students 
at  this  time  were  called 
scholars  because  they  wanted 
to  know  more  than  just 
survival  basics — they 
wanted  to  learn  ideas. 

Standards  are  guidelines  that 
are  accepted  for  measuring 
and  comparing  quality. 

Yeomen  were  family  farmers 
who  usually  owned  their  own 
land  and  were  self-sufficient. 
In  other  words,  they 
supported  only  themselves 
and  their  families — they 
grew  their  own  food,  made 
their  own  clothes,  and  built 
their  own  homes. 


usually  in  the  families  of  wealthier  farmers, 
or  planters.  Some  children  in  these  families 
had  been  getting  formal  educations,  anyway. 
They  had  been  taught  at  home  by  private 
tutors.  They  had  been  sent  to  schools  in 
northern  states.  And  they  had  been  sent  to 
schools  in  England  or  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

But  by  this  time  in  North  Carolina,  several 
formal  schools,  usually  called  academies,  were 
being  organized  throughout  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  even  the  backcountry. 

Academies  introduced  a  new  way  of 
learning  to  North  Carolinians.  Students, 
more  commonly  called  scholars,  learned  “useful 
ideas,”  not  necessarily  information  they  needed 
to  know  for  everyday  life,  but  ideas  that  would 
allow  them  to  think  beyond  their  own 
communities  and  contribute  to  democratic 
and  republican  philosophies  of  government. 

What  were  these  "academies"? 

Academies  were  private  schools  that 
charged  a  fee  for  classes.  By  about  1810,  many 
counties  had  at  least  one  academy.  Some  met 
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in  log  cabins,  others  in  two-story  structures 
with  fancy  brick  chimneys  at  each  end. 

Some  were  equipped  with  writing  boards  on 
the  walls,  desks  and  stoves,  globes  and  maps, 
even  a  few  textbooks.  Others  were  lucky  to 
have  solid  wood  floors  or  glass  windows. 

Franklin  Academy  in  Franklin  County 
advertised  class  names  and  prices  in  its  annual 
announcement,  which  appeared  in  the  Raleigh 
Register  in  December  1804: 

The  trustees  of  Franklin  Academy  inform  the 
Public,  that  the  said  Academy  will  be  opened  on 
the  first  day  of  January  [1805], .  .  .  each  Student 
shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Academy,  ten 
Dollars  per  Annum,  for  Instruction  in  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar, 

Geography,  Belles  Lettres  and  Rhetoric;  and 
Sixteen  Dollars  for  Instruction  in  Ethics  and 
Metaphysics,  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French 
and  Italian  Languages,  and  the  higher  Branches 
of  Metaphysics  and  Philosophy,  Algebra, 

Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections, 

Altimetry,  Longimetry,  Mensuration  of 
Superficies  and  Solids,  Surveying,  Navigation, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy.  The 
Trustees  having  employed  Mr.  Matthew 
Dickinson,  from  Yale  College,  Newhaven 
[Connecticut],  as  the  Principal  .  .  . 


Not  all  teachers  carried  the  credentials 
that  Dickinson  brought  with  him  from  Yale, 
though.  Believe  it  or  not,  many  teachers  did 
not  know  too  much  more  than  some  of  their 
students.  At  this  time  in  North  Carolina,  no 
programs  or  colleges  were  available  in  the 
state  for  teaching  teachers  to  teach.  People 
who  taught  did  not  have  to  teach  certain 


Some  academies  opened  female  departments” for  girls  in 
separate  parts  of  their  schools.  Raleigh  Academy,  which  was 
organized  in  1800,  opened  in  this  building  in  January  1804. 
"Miss  Charlotte  Brodie,  Teacher  of  Needle  Work”  opened  its 
female  department  in  July.  Sarah  Littlejohn  was  one  of  the 
school's  graduates.  A few  schools  just for  girls  also  opened 
across  the  state. 


Raleigh  Academy. 
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HONORARY  CERTIFICATE 


THE  TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY  of  the  RALEIGH  A- 
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ideas  or  courses  in  any  certain  way  or  meet 
any  established  standards. 

Religion  continues  to  play  a  role 

Fortunately,  most  North  Carolina  academies 
were  reputable  schools.  This  may  have  been 
because,  as  in  earlier  times,  many  of  them 
were  connected  to  church  organizations. 
Presbyterian  churches,  Moravians,  and 
Lutheran  congregations  frequently  offered 
formal  educations. 

Grove  Academy,  for  example,  was  “fixed  in 
the  heart  of  the  Presbyterian  settlement  where 
our  family  all  live  and  we  have  a  considerable 
share  in  conducting  it,”  wrote  William  Dickson, 
an  early  trustee  of  the  school.  And  in  1809, 
the  trustees  of  the  Elizabeth  Town  Academy 
advertised  that  they  “wish  to  employ  a 
clergyman  of  distinguished  abilities, 
as  a  Principal  Teacher  ...” 

Formal  schools  for  girls 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  for  this  time,  some 
academies  accepted  girls  in  separate  parts 
of  their  boys’  schools.  A  few  schools  were 
organized  specifically  for  girls. 


Mrs.  Mulligan  respectfully  informs  the  Public 
that  she  has  opened  School  in  Charlotte  ...  on 
the  25th  of  May  [1807],  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  Young  Ladies  Reading,  Writing, 
English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  all  kinds  of 
Needle-Work.  She  promises  particular  attention 
to  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  Ladies  .  .  . 


The  cost  of  attending  an  academy 

Academies  often  advertised  the  costs  of  their 
classes.  But  tuition  was  not  the  only  charge 
scholars  had  to  pay,  and  often  it  was  not  the 
highest  cost  of  attending  an  academy. 

Since  nearly  all  students  were  from  out 
of  town,  parents  had  to  find  money  to  pay 
for  homes  away  from  home.  Wadesborough 
Academy,  for  example,  had  advertised  tuitions 
of  eight  to  twelve  dollars.  But  an  1803  ad 
continued,  “Genteel  Board  may  be  had  at 
fifty- two  Dollars  per  Year.” 

Hawfield  Academy  in  Orange  County 
opened  in  1808,  when  it  advertised 

Academies  of  this  time  scheduled  types  of  final  examinations 
at  the  end  of  each  term.  But  they  also  had  regular  quizzes 
and  tests,  just  as  you  do  today.  This  page  from  an  arithmetic 
workbook  shows  examples  of  word  problems  from  this  time. 
Be  sure  to  notice  how  much  time  some  of  the  actions  in  these 
problems  took  to  complete. 


The  terms  of  Tuition  will  be  sixteen  dollars  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
price  of  Board,  Lodging,  Washing,  etc.  will  be 
about  fifty  dollars  per  annum.  Mr.  James  Mason, 
living  near  to  the  School-house,  expects  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  board  ten  or  twelve  Students;  and 
Boarding  may  also  be  obtained  in  several  other 
respectable  families  in  the  neighborhood. 

Unless  students  brought  them  from  home, 
supplies  like  paper,  pens,  and  fuel  (for  heating 
and  cooking  fires)  created  additional  charges. 
Pens,  especially,  if  they  were  handmade  by  a 
professional  instead  of  the  teacher,  could  be 
quite  expensive. 

Passing  the  academy 

A  lot  of  study  time  in  these  days  was  used 
to  memorize  lists — names  of  people,  dates 
in  history,  places  in  geography,  legends  and 
myths,  speeches.  At  the  end  of  a  term,  many 
academies  scheduled  oral  tests,  which  were 
often  made  up  of  one  day  of  examinations  and 
one  day  of  recitals.  These  tests  allowed  schools 
and  teachers  to  show  off  their  accomplishments 
and  also  tested  scholars  to  see  if  they  were 
worthy  of  passing  to  the  next  level  of  study. 

During  examination  day,  students  stood 
and  answered  hard  test  questions  out  loud. 
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The  editor  wishes  to  thank 
William  N.  McElrath  and 
R.  Jackson  Marshall for 
assisting  with  this  article. 

Articles  of  agreement ”  and 
“Inverse  Proportions ”  are 
original  documents  located 
in  Robert  Lazenby’s papers 
at  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  farmer  and  plow 
image  is  from  Butterworth’s 
The  Growth  of  Industrial 
Art.  The  frying  pan  is  from 
the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History.  All  other  artwork 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 
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On  recital  day,  they  usually  gave  speeches 
or  took  part  in  debates.  On  the  final  day, 
or  on  one  of  the  evenings,  they  performed  in 
pageants  or  sometimes  acted  in  plays — some 
of  them  serious,  some  of  them  funny. 

The  Semi-annual  Examination  of  the  Students 
of  [Franklin]  Academy  [in  Franklin  County]  will 
be  holden  on  Tuesday  the  3d  of  December  [1805]. 
On  Wednesday  the  succeeding  day,  there  will  be 
an  Exhibition  of  select  Orations,  Dissertations  and 
Dialogues.  These  Exercises  are  to  commence  at 
10  o’clock,  a  m  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
will  be  exhibited  by  the  Students,  a  Comedy  and 
Farce  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Academy. 


These  days  were  anticipated  events  in  the 
small  North  Carolina  communities  of  this 
time  and  were  sometimes  only  one  part  of 
large  festivals.  Residents  of  the  county, 
parents  of  the  scholars,  and  other  supporters 
gathered  around  the  schools  for  picnics, 
entertainment,  and  socializing,  but  mostly  to 
hear  what  their  scholars  had  learned. 

After  all,  this  had  been  another  one  of 
the  goals  of  an  academy — to  prepare  young 
people  for  roles  in  their  larger  communities. 


Definitions 

In  these  times,  many  people 
continued  to  believe  that 
weather  and  climate  were  the 
causes  of  illnesses  and  health 
conditions.  They  believed,  for 
example ,  that  malaria  was 
caused  by  breathing  bad  air 
in  fogs  and  near  swamps. 

The  military  academy 
became  a  popular  kind  of 
formal  school  in  the  early 
and  mid-1800s.  Military 
academies  focused  on 
discipline  and  physical fitness 
as  well  as  math  and  science. 

Special  education  classes  or 
programs  allow  teachers  to 
give  children  with  special 
needs,  or  physical  handicaps 
and  learning  disabilities,  the 
special  attention  and  extra 
assistance  they  need  to  succeed 
in  their  tasks. 


Penny  Richards  also  wrote 
the  article  that  begins  on 
page  9.  Her  biography 
appears  there. 

Camerons  signature  is  from 
a  document  in  the  Cameron 
Family  Papers  at  the  Southern 
Historical  Collection,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina 
Library,  Chapel  Hill. 


/• 


Post-Master. 


Thomas  Cameron, 
a  special  needs  student 

by  Penny  Richards 

In  the  early  1800s,  North  Carolina  had  few  formal 
schools  for  its  young  people,  and  nearly  all  of  those 
were  private  academies  for  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  planter  class.  None  of  those  schools  offered 
what  is  today  called  “special  education.”  Many,  perhaps 
most,  children  with  disabilities  never  attended  school  at 
all.  They  were  taught  at  home  by  parents  or  other 
family  members  or  by  tutors. 

Some  teachers,  though,  worked  to  include  special 
needs  children  in  their  regular  classes.  But  North 
Carolina’s  limited  number  of  schools  meant  that  many 
of  these  children  had  to  go  out  of  state  for  those  classes. 
Thomas  Cameron,  who  had  mental  retardation,  was  one 
student  who  did  just  that. 

Heading  north  for  strength 

Born  in  1806,  Thomas  Cameron  was  the  older 
son  of  Duncan  Cameron,  a  prominent  judge  and 
landowner.  His  family  owned  much  of  what  is  now 
Durham  and  Orange  Counties.  When  he  was  young, 
Thomas  shared  tutors  with  his  younger  brother  Paul. 
The  boys  also  went  to  a  small  school  in  nearby 
Hillsborough  for  a  time. 

But  after  Thomas  began  having  trouble  learning  to 
write  and  to  do  math,  his  family  looked  for  schools  in 
the  northern  states.  The  Camerons,  as  well  as  most 
experts  of  the  day,  believed  that  the  warm,  humid 
climate  of  North  Carolina  was  responsible  for  causing 
some  people  to  be  physically  and  mentally  weaker.  The 
Camerons  hoped  the  cold  winter  “change  of  air”  might 
improve  Thomas’s  weakness  and  strengthen  his  body 
and  mind  by  exciting  his  senses. 

Thomas  spent  three  years  (1820-1823)  at  a  school  in 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  that  was  run  by  the  Reverend 
John  Churchill  Rudd.  Rudd  wrote  letters  to  the 
Camerons  to  assure  them  that  Thomas  was  in  good 
health  and  happy  at  school.  With  Rudd’s  help,  Thomas 
also  wrote  short  notes  to  his  parents. 


Geography  became  Thomas’s  favorite  subject.  In 
fact,  Thomas  learned  to  find  and  point  to  most  places 
on  a  map  when  he  was  asked.  He  sometimes  accompa¬ 
nied  his  teachers  on  trips  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City,  which  he  enjoyed.  William  Haywood,  a  friend  of 
Duncan  Cameron’s,  visited  Thomas  in  1823  and  noted, 
“He  very  politely  attended  me  in  looking  through  the 
village  [of  Elizabeth]  and  if  I  may  judge  from  his 
knowledge  of  residences  he  has  improved  well.” 

Back  home  with  a  victory! 

When  Thomas  was  seventeen,  he  still  had  trouble  with 
basic  arithmetic.  His  father  enrolled  him  in  a  military' 
academy  in  Vermont,  run  by  Captain  Alden  Partridge. 
Partridge  was  said  to  be  an  excellent  math  teacher,  and 
his  school  was  famous  for  its  emphasis  on  physical 
training.  At  least  once,  Thomas  went  on  a  long  hike 
with  his  fellow  cadets,  through  several  Connecticut 
towns,  carrying  his  own  pack.  Partridge  said  Thomas 
was  “a  good  walker.”  He  liked  wearing  the  cadet’s 
uniform  and  never  broke  any  regulations  (unlike  his 
brother  and  cousins  who  were  also  at  Partridge’s 
school). 

Thomas  stayed  at  Partridge’s  academy  until 
he  was  twenty.  At  that  time  he  was  able  to  write 
his  own  letters  home  without  help.  He  wrote  in 
September  1826,  “it  pleas  mey  very  much  to  go 
home  . . .  i  almost  forgoten  home  almost.” 

When  he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  Thomas  lived 
with  his  family  and  rode  his  horse  between  their  homes 
in  Raleigh  and  Hillsborough.  He  voted  in  elections  and 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  the  United  States  Post 
Office  station  at  Stagville  in  1831.  This  position,  which 
he  held  for  several  years,  allowed  him  to  combine  his 
love  of  geography  and  travel.  Thomas  died  in  1870  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four. 
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Learning 
in  the  1840s: 

Two  girls"  stories 

by  Penny  Richards 

In  1818,  Lucy  Plummer  (1805-1874) 
and  Phila  Lazarus  (1806-1888)  were 
classmates  at  the  Mordecai  school,  a 
respected  female  academy  in  Warrenton. 

But  in  the  mid- 1840s,  when  Lucy’s  and 
Phila’s  children  were  ready  to  be  educated, 
changes  in  family  economics  and  ideas  about 
education  meant  that  their  daughters  and  sons 
would  not  be  classmates.  Instead,  their  children 
would  attend  various  kinds  of  schools.  By  study¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  these  two  families,  you  will  see 
a  range  of  answers  to  the  question  “How  did 
children  learn  in  1840s  North  Carolina?” 


Lucy's  daughter.  Susan  Battle 

Education  in  my  family  starts  at  home.  My 
father  is  a  judge  who  travels  several  months 
each  year.  He  asks  each  of  us  children  to 
write  him  letters.  That  way,  we  practice 
our  penmanship  and  spelling. 


In  North  Carolina , 
academies  were  one  of 
the  first  steps  away  from 
informal  learning  at  home, 
where  a  child’s  parents  and 
relatives  and  members  of 
the  local  community  were 
the  “ teachers .  ”  But,  early 
academies  were  still  run 
mostly  by  individuals  who 
developed  close  personal 
relationships  with  their 
scholars.  Perhaps  a  more 
important  step  toward 
formal  learning  was  what 
was  being  learned — scholars  in  academies  learned  more  than 
the  basics  and  necessities  they  needed  to  learn  at  home.  They 
learned  information  and  ideas  that  they  needed  to  know  to  live 
in  and  contribute  to  larger  communities.  In  some  ways,  too, 
academies  were  the  first  steps  taken  in  North  Carolina  toward 
community,  and  later  government,  participation  in  education. 


In  the  1840s,  St.  Mary’s  Female  Seminary  in  Raleigh 
attracted  girls  from  prominent families  all  over  the  South. 
Girls  took  a  variety  of  classes,  but  the  primary  objective  of 
most  girls’  schools  of  the  time  was  to  teach  them  to  be  “proper 
and  modest” — to  perfect  their  manners  and  social  graces  and 
to  expose  them  to  enough  literature,  arts,  and  other  general 
information  about  the  world  to  make  interesting  conversation. 

If  we  do  well  in  school,  he  brings  us 
presents — things  like  books,  dolls,  or  seashells. 
My  younger  brother  Kemp  got  a  new  knife 
when  he  was  eight  because  his  examinations 
went  so  well. 

My  mother  is  busy  running  our  household 
in  Chapel  Hill  and  raising  eight  children,  but 
she  makes  time  to  hear  the  younger  ones 
recite  their  lessons.  And  she  always  reports 
our  progress  in  letters  to  Father.  .  .  . 

It’s  1845,  and  I  am  fifteen.  I  have  just 
finished  three  years  at  St.  Mary’s  Female 
Seminary  in  Raleigh.  St.  Mary’s  is  one  of 
the  elite  girls’  schools  in  North  Carolina.  It 
is  expensive — over  a  hundred  dollars  per  five- 
month  term!  Prominent  families  from  all  over 
the  South  send  their  daughters  there.  I 
studied  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  history, 
ciphering,  French,  piano,  and  needlework 
(which  I  hate  because  it  hurts  my  eyes). 

Commencement  exercises  frightened  some 
of  the  girls,  because  the  day  featured  musical 
performances  and  compositions  by  them  and 
an  exhibit  of  our  art  projects.  Many  people 
came  to  enjoy  the  events  and  see  how  well 
the  school  had  succeeded.  I  suppose  the 


Definitions 

An  academy  was  a  formal 
school  that  charged  fees  for  its 
classes.  Academies  generally 
taught  knowledge  that 
encouraged  students  to  think 
beyond  the  immediate  needs 
of  their families  and  local 
communities. 

Apprentices  learned  a 
skilled  trade  (like  tanning, 
weaving,  or  blacksmithing) 
or  a  profession  (like  surgery 
or  law)  while  serving 
apprenticeships,  or  while 
watching  and  helping  a 
more  experienced  person  do 
that  job  for  many  years. 

Board  is  a  living  arrangement 
in  which  a  person  pays  a 
charge  in  exchange  for  a  room 
and  meals.  Students  from 
distant  towns  often  boarded 
and  lodged  at  local  homes. 

Charity  schools  were  private 
schools  for  children  from  poor 
families.  They  were  operated 
by  groups  like  the  International 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  which 
gave  its  time  and  money  to 
improve  social  conditions. 

Ciphering  was  another 
word  for  math  or  arithmetic. 

“ Figuring ”  was  another 
common  word  for  the 
same  subject. 

Common  schools  were  North 
Carolina’s  first  system  of  free 
schools.  Any  boy  or  girl  could 
attend  one  when  they  were 
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Definitions  (continued) 

not  needed  on  their  family 
farm.  Common  schools  were 
usually  one-room,  one-teacher 
schools  where  students  could 
learn  the  basics,  " the  three  r sp¬ 
reading,  ’riting,  and  'rithmetic. 

Elders  are  older  persons  in  a 
community  who  are  known 
sometimes  for  their  skill  and 
knowledge  but  always  for 
their  wisdom  and  experience. 

In  North  Carolina,  the 
planter  class  was  the  elite 
class  of  people — the  rich  and 
influential. 

Formal  education,  or  formal 
schooling,  is  an  organized 
effort  to  educate  a  person. 
Formal  schooling  usually 
takes  place  in  settings  with 
teaching  materials  and 
educational  supplies  and 
is  usually  led  by  trained 
instructors  who  follow 
structured  guidelines  to 
teach  established  subjects. 

Military  academies  became  a 
popular  kind  of  formal  school 
in  the  early  and  mid-1800s. 
They  focused  on  discipline 
and  physical fitness  as  well 
as  math  and  science. 

Nat  Turner's  slave  revolt 
took  place  in  Southampton 
County,  Virginia,  a  county 
on  the  North  Carolina 
border.  Turner  began  his 
rampage  by  killing  his  own 
master's family  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  Tuesday, 
August  23,  1831.  By  dawn 
of  the  same  day,  he  had 
gathered  a  following  that 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
sixty  whites. 

Prestigious  is  another  word 
for  honored. 

At  this  time,  seminary  was 
another  word for  a  formal 
school.  It  may  or  may  not 
have  been  associated  with 
a  religious  organization. 


Within  seven  years  after  the  Public  School  Law  of 1839  authorized  them ,  common  schools 
had  become  the  formal  schools  of  the  general  population  in  North  Carolina — every  county 
had  at  least  one.  Why  was  the  state  encouraging  more  schoolingfor  more  children  in  the  1840s? 
Some  historians  say  that  North  Carolina’s  leaders  truly  wanted  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
state's  citizens  by  improving  their  levels  of  education.  Other  historians  argue  that  North 
Carolina’s  leaders  really  wanted  to  control  the  lives  of  the  state's  citizens  by  controlling  their 
abilities  to  make  decisions.  Still  others  suggest  that  society  had  evolved  to  a  point  where  its 
members  needed  some  type  of  formal  instruction,  whether  it  was  intellectual  or  literary  or 
practical.  These  historians  propose  that  learning  more  progressive  and  practical  lessons — for 
example,  scientific farming  methods  like fertilizing,  rotating  crops,  transporting  produce — had 
become  necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  state’s  citizens.  And  those  who  could  not  read  and 
write  had  no  way  to  learn  them.  What  do  you  think?  These  questions  are  still  important  today. 


excitement  and  scrutiny  were  too  much 
for  some  shy  young  ladies.  .  .  . 

School  at  St.  Mary’s  was  really  about 
teaching  young  ladies  to  be  proper  and 
modest.  We  learned  enough  to  be  able 
to  teach  our  children  someday  and  to 
understand  literature  and  make  interesting 
conversation.  We  acquired  manners  and 
friends  we  will  never  forget.  .  .  . 

My  brothers  never  went  away  to  school  but 
attended  day  schools  in  Chapel  Hill  to  prepare 
for  the  university.  My  older  brother  Joel 
started  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
when  I  was  still  in  Raleigh.  Kemp  will  join 
him  soon.  They  love  reading  Walter  Scott 
novels  and  histories  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Now  that  I  am  home,  I  will  have  a  chance  to 
read  and  study  with  them  and  help  my  little 
sister  Mary  with  French  when  she’s  ready. 

Phila's  daughter. 

Theodosia  "Theo"  Calder 

I  may  be  a  little  girl  of  only  seven,  but 
my  education  has  already  caused  my  mother 
many  problems.  Mama  is  a  widow.  My  father 
died  three  years  ago,  in  1844.  Mama  hasn’t 
much  money,  but  she  wants  my  two  younger 
brothers  and  me  to  go  to  school. 

For  a  year,  my  mother  moved  us  all  to 
Rhode  Island  to  attend  their  free  schools, 
which  are  older  and  more  respected  than  the 
common  schools  in  North  Carolina.  But  we 
hated  the  cold  climate  and  everything  was  more 
expensive,  so  we  came  back  to  Wilmington, 
relieved  to  be  home.  We  board  with  a  friend 
of  my  mother’s,  Mrs.  Lippitt.  .  .  . 

I  won’t  be  attending  the  common  schools 
here.  Madame  Clement,  the  principal  at  the 
New  Hanover  Female  Institute,  wants  to 
educate  me  “for  nothing”  so  I  can  work  as  a 
teacher  someday.  .  .  . 

The  Odd  Fellows  sponsor  a  good  seminary 
here  in  Wilmington  where  children  can 
receive  a  first-rate  education  and  even  study 
some  of  the  “ornamental  branches”  (music, 


French,  drawing)  for  only  sixteen  dollars 
per  year,  which  includes  fuel  (for  heating 
and  cooking  fires)  and  stationery  (for  writing 
letters,  written  classwork,  and  practicing 
penmanship).  .  .  . 

I  might  not  be  able  to  attend  the  kind  of 
school  my  mother  once  planned  for  me,  but 
I  can  learn  enough  at  less  prestigious  schools 
to  be  a  help  to  her  and  my  brothers  and  my 
family  when  I’m  older. 

Academies  and 
other  school  experiences 

Learning  took  many  forms  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  1840s.  More  white  children  than  ever 
were  attending  schools  and  receiving  a 
formal  education.  Very  popular  were  private 
academies,  some  run  by  churches,  that  were 
offering  classes  in  the  classical  arts,  philosophy, 
and  languages.  But  these  academies  could  be 
quite  expensive,  especially  for  students  who 
boarded  away  from  home,  like  Susan. 

Children  from  poorer  families  could  attend 
charity  schools,  like  the  Odd  Fellows  school 
that  Theo  mentions.  And,  as  in  the  past,  many 
could  learn  some  reading,  writing,  and  math 
skills  as  well  as  a  trade  or  profession  by  serving 
apprenticeships.  Younger  children  sometimes 
went  to  basic  classes  in  “infant  schools,”  which 
some  women  taught  in  their  private  homes. 

A  new  kind  of  school  appeared  during  this 
time,  when  the  state’s  first  military  academies 
opened.  These  schools  accepted  only  white 
boys  and  stressed  discipline  and  physical 
fitness  as  well  as  math  and  science.  Theo’s 
brothers,  Rob  and  Willie  Calder,  attended 
Hillsborough  Military  Academy  in  Orange 
County. 

Common  schools 

Another  new  kind  of  school  was  opening  in 
the  1840s.  The  Public  School  Law  of  1839 
had  given  counties  money  to  open  common 
schools,  which  any  white  child  could  attend 
for  free.  Boys  and  girls  were  mixed  in  the 
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same  classes  in  the  same  rooms.  In  fact,  most 
common  schools  had  only  one  room  and  one 
teacher. 

Rockingham  County  was  the  first  to  open 
one  of  these  common  schools,  in  1840.  By 
1846,  every  county  had  at  least  one,  and  by 
1850,  2,657  common  schools  were  operating 
in  North  Carolina. 

On  average,  a  common  school  term  might 
last  for  only  three  or  four  months  in  the  winter. 
These  were  the  times  when  farming  families 
could  more  easily  spare  their  children’s  labor. 
Lessons  would  cover  just  the  basics — reading, 
writing,  and  “ciphering”  (or  arithmetic) — 
and  also  geography:  state  common  schools 
superintendent  Calvin  Henderson  Wiley 
required  each  classroom  to  display  a  map 
of  North  Carolina. 

African  American  learning 

None  of  these  developments  benefited  the 
African  American  children  of  North  Carolina. 

Before  1831,  though  it  was  uncommon, 
black  children  could  be  taught  and  could 
attend  school  in  North  Carolina.  Even  as 
late  as  1830,  for  example,  the  Reverend  John 
Chavis  (also  spelled  Chaves)  was  operating 
a  school  for  blacks  in  Raleigh.  The  black 
Presbyterian  minister  taught  white  children 
during  the  day  and  free  black  children  in  the 
evening.  It  was 


an  Evening  School  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
Children  of  Colour.  .  .  .  The  Evening  School  will 
commence  at  an  hour  by  Sun.  When  the  white 
children  leave  the  House,  those  of  colour  will 
take  their  places,  and  continue  until  ten  o’clock. 

But  in  1831,  in  response  to  Nat  Turner’s 
slave  revolt  in  the  border  counties  of  Virginia, 
the  North  Carolina  state  legislature  outlawed 
the  education  of  blacks  except  when  it  was 
necessary  for  their  work. 

Of  course,  children  in  slavery  still  learned 
even  without  formal  education.  Enslaved 
parents  and  older  adults  taught  children  their 
traditional  crafts  as  well  as  practical  survival 
strategies.  Through  songs  and  stories,  these 
elders  gave  children  a  cultural  education  to 
preserve  the  lessons  and  themes  of  African 
and  African  American  life. 

Education  in  antebellum  times 

The  number  of  children  attending  both 
public  and  private  schools  increased  steadily 


This  diary  entry  helps  convey  some  of  the  panic  caused  by 
Nat  Turner’s  slave  revolt.  Fears  about  additional -uprisings 
resulted  in  tougher  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  codes 
for  enslaved  and  free  blacks.  But  the  event  also  led  to  the 
development  of  new  legislation  that  restricted  such  things  as 
learning — after  1831,  the  education  of  blacks  was  illegal 
unless  it  was  needed  for  them  to  carry  out  their  work  duties. 

in  the  1840s.  But  many  North  Carolina 
children  did  not  attend  any  school,  ever — 
some  because  it  was  not  required  by  law, 
others  because  it  was  forbidden  by  law,  and 
others  because  they  had  no  need.  These 
children  continued  to  learn  from  their 
families  and  their  experiences,  just  as  their 
ancestors  had. 


Penny  Richards  currently 
lives  in  California,  where 
she  is  a  postdoctoral 
researcher  at  the 
University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara.  She 
previously  taught  in 
Durham  and  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  education  in  1 996. 
Her  specialties  are  the  history 
of  disability,  the  history  of 
womens  education,  and  the 
history  of  childhood. 

Bishop  Levi  Silliman  Ives 
confirms  four  students  by 
James  Hart  is  used  courtesy 
of  St.  Mary’s  College. 

The  page  from  the  personal 
diary  of  Moses  Ashley  Curtis 
is  from  the  Southern 
Historical  Collection, 
University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Definitions 

Antebellum  means  “ before 
the  war" — z«  ft&w  ca^,  the 
Civil  War.  The  antebellum 
era  in  North  Carolina, 
roughly  1830  to  1861,  was 
a  time  of  tension  and  conflict 
between  political  leaders  in 
the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  state.  The 
eastern  section  was  made  up 
of  the  coastal  counties,  whose 
residents  had  been  happy 
with  the  way  things  had 
been  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  western  section,  the 
backcountry  ( which  consisted 
of  the  struggling-to-develop 
Piedmont  and  Mountain 
regions),  was  not  happy. 
Citizens  there  wanted 
improvements  in 
transportation  and 
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disagreeables": 

The  experiences  of  an 
antebellum  North  Carolina 
free-school  teacher 

by  Charles  LeCount 
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letters  home  help  describe  what  going  to  school  in  an  academy  was 
like  in  1850  and  1851.  Thomas  Cowan  Jr.  was  a  student  at  Trinity 
School ’  Arc  academy  about  seven  miles  from  Raleigh.  Read  both  of 
Cowan’s  letters,  the  article  about  “ Learning  in  the  1840s ”  /fen  pages  9 
to  11),  and  this  sidebar  on  common  schooling  in  the  1850s.  Then  think 
about  the  similarities  and  differences  between  academies  and  common 
schools.  What  kinds  of  students  went  to  academies ?  What  kinds  of 

Basil  Armstrong  “Strong”  Thomasson  was 
a  backcountry  schoolteacher.  When  he 
penned  these  thoughts  in  1858,  he  was 
reflecting  on  the  hopes  and  frustrations  of 
teachers  in  the  antebellum  era: 


I  think  my  School  has  averaged  bout  30  scholars 
every  day  this  week.  Think  I  am  getting  on 
tolerbly  well  with  my  school,  on  good  terms. 

Some  of  the  scholars  study  very  well,  while  others 
are  exceedingly  careless.  I  like  to  teach  school  if  I 
could  only  have  things  to  my  notion.  Have  a  good 
house  well  furnished,  and  books  of  the  right  kind, 
and  enough  of  them. 

Thomasson  kept  a  diary  from  1853  through 
1862,  when  he  died  unexpectedly.  In  his  diary, 


students  went  to  common  schools?  List  the  problems  that  Basil 
Armstrong  "Strong"  Thomasson  had  in  his  school.  Do  you  think 
Cowan  had  the  same  problems  at  his  academy?  Why,  or  why  not? 

What  advantages  can  you  think  of  for  attending  an  academy?  What 
advantages  can  you  think  of  for  going  to  a  common  school?  Decide  if  you 
would  rather  have  gone  to  an  academy  or  a  common  school?  On  what 
did  you  base  your  decision? 

Thomasson  noted  the  number  of  scholars  that 
he  taught  and  their  behavior,  voiced  his  frustrations 
about  the  lack  of  parental  interest  in  education, 
and  recorded  the  problems  he  encountered  just 
trying  to  operate  a  schoolhouse  in  a  rural  area. 

A  family  unlike  most? 

Thomasson  was  born  in  1829  in  present-day 
Forsyth  County.  The  Thomassons  were  like  most 
other  backcountry  families:  they  lived  in  a  cabin, 
owned  no  slaves,  and  attempted  to  be  as  self- 
sufficient  as  possible.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Thomasson,  however,  his  family  was  not  like  many 
of  their  neighbors  in  one  way — his  family  valued 
education.  His  father  was  a  minister,  and  a  brother 
was  sent  to  the  Jonesville  Academy. 

Although  Thomasson  believed  in  the 
importance  of  schooling,  he  may  have  had  only 
a  little  formal  education  himself.  Thomasson, 
however,  strongly  believed  in  learning  and  was 


an  avid  reader  of  newspapers,  books,  and  journals. 
Sometimes  his  father  even  accused  him  of  reading 
too  much  and  neglecting  his  farming — even  a 
father  who  supported  education  had  to  draw  the 
line  when  it  threatened  to  interfere  with  survival. 

Attendance  and  discipline 

Thomasson  had  times  when  he  had  too  many 
children  to  teach,  and  he  had  other  times  when 
he  had  too  few.  In  August  1857,  for  example,  he 
complained,  “Had  sixty  odd  scholars  to  day.  What 
can  one  man  do  with  60  unclassable  scholars?” 
Most  of  the  time,  however,  he  had  far  fewer  students 
to  contend  with.  “Only  had  5  little  brats  today,”  he 
wrote  in  September  1856.  And  in  November  1860, 
nobody  came  to  school:  “Went  over,  armed  and 
equiped,  to  commence  school,  but  found  no  one 
there.  ...  I  sat  on  the  door  step  a  few  minutes, 
waiting  for  some  one  to  come.  I  concluded  it 
was  no  use  to  stay  there,  so  I  left  for  home.” 

While  poor  attendance  was  a  constant  problem 
and  many  students  were  uninterested  in  learning, 
discipline  was  rarely  mentioned  as  a  problem. 
Thomasson  only  mentioned  having  to  discipline 
students  once,  but  his  reference  suggests  that  it 
might  have  been  more  common.  “August  28,  1854 
.  .  .  Had  to  give  two  little  boys  a  stripe  [a  lashing] 
each  for  playing  ‘hard  knuckle.’  I  fear  I  shall  have 
to  use  the  gum  freely  in  order  to  maintain  good 
order.” 

Farm  schedules 

One  of  the  reasons  why  more  children  did  not 
attend  school  was  that  they  were  often  too  busy 
with  farmwork.  This  was  especially  true  in 
September  during  “fodder  pulling”  time,  when 
children  were  enlisted  to  help  collect  corn  leaves, 
which  were  stored  to  feed  livestock  over  the 
winter.  Each  September,  Thomasson  was  forced 
to  cancel  school  for  two  weeks  as  the  children 
worked  in  the  fields. 

On  September  2,  1858,  he  wrote,  “Dismissed 
school  till  the  16  inst  [“instant,”  or  upcoming].  I 


dont  like  this  stopping  school  to  gather  fodder.  .  .  . 
The  weather  is  pleasant  now,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  them  to  go  to  School.”  Even  after  fodder 
gathering  was  over,  children  were  often  slow  to 
return.  “My  school  was  to  have  commence  to 
day  after  a  vacation  of  2  weeks,  but  not  a  single 
scholar  came  out!”  he  wrote  in  September  1854. 

Other  holidays  forced  Thomasson  to  close  school, 
too,  but  these  vacations  were  less  aggravating  than 
the  annual  fodder  harvest.  Just  before  Christmas 
in  1853,  Thomasson  wrote  in  his  diary, 

Had  an  election  at  the  School  house.  J.  F. 

Hendrax  moved  that  we  have  holyday  from 
Thursday,  twelve  o’clock  [December  22]  till 
Tuesday  morning  [December  27].  The  motion 
was  put  to  the  house,  and  received  a  unanimous 
vote.  Also  agreed  that  we  have  one  bushel  of 
apples,  if  we  can  get  them  conveniently.  Some  of 
the  boys  made  bold  threats  about  turning  me  out 
[locking  him  out  of  the  schoolhouse]  a  day  or  so 
before  Christmas,  but  they  failed.  They  all  acted 
quite  gendemanly. 

Parents 

Of  the  many  “disagreeables”  that  Thomasson  found 
with  teaching,  the  one  that  he  most  often  wrote 
about  was  the  attitude  of  the  students’  parents 
toward  education.  Poor  attendance  by  the  children, 
he  felt,  was  often  the  direct  result  of  a  parent’s  lack 
of  interest  in  education.  “Nice  weather,  and 
children  enough  in  the  District  to  make  a  good 
school,  but  their  parents  are  too  negligent  to  send 
them  out.  How  can  such  parents  expect  their 
children  to  rise  up  in  a  coming  day  and  call 
them  blessed?”  he  wrote  in  September  1856. 

After  several  days  of  no  students  attending 
his  school  in  September  1854,  Thomasson  wrote 
sarcastically  in  his  diary,  “No  scholars  to  day  either. 


Thomasson  may  have  used  a  desk  like  this  schoolmasters  desk, , 
which  was  a  familiar  style  from  the  1850s  until  the  end  of 
the  century.  If  you  would  like  to  read  more  about  Thomassons 
experiences  as  a  schoolteacher  and  life  at  this  time ,  check  your 
local  library  for  North  Carolina  Yeoman:  The  Diary  of 
Basil  Armstrong  Thomasson,  1853—1862,  edited  by 
Paul  Escott  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1 996). 


Definitions  (continued) 

farming  techniques  as 
well  as  changes  in  schooling. 
Problems  between  the  two 
sections  led  to  constitutional 
reforms  in  1835,  which 
redivided  power  in  the 
state  and  led  to  many 
important  changes. 

Avid  is  another  word for 
eager  or  enthusiastic. 

The  backcountry  of  North 
Carolina  is  the  Piedmont 
and  Mountain  regions. 

The  backcountry  begins  at 
the  fall  line,  or fall  zone — an 
imaginary  line  that  connects 
the  locations  on  rivers  where 
waterfalls  are  first  found  when 
traveling  inland.  Above  the 
fall  line,  rivers  are  more 
difficult  to  navigate. 

Formal  education,  or  formal 
schooling,  is  an  organized 
effort  to  educate  a  person. 
Formal  schooling  usually 
takes  place  in  settings  with 
teaching  materials  and 
educational  supplies  and 
is  usually  led  by  trained 
instructors  who  follow 
structured  guidelines  to 
teach  established  subjects. 

A  gum  was  probably  a  type 
of  small  club  that  was  made 
from  a  hard,  rubberlike 
plant  secretion. 

Scholars  is  another 
word for  students  who 
attended  formal  schools. 

Most  students  at  this  time 
were  called  scholars  because 
they  wanted  to  know  more 
than  just  survival  basics — 
they  wanted  to  learn  ideas. 

Self-sufficient farmers 
supported  only  themselves 
and  their  families — they 
grew  their  own  food,  made 
their  own  clothes,  and  built 
their  own  homes. 
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Charles  LeCount  is  chief 
curator  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History.  He  is  a 
native  of  Illinois  who  comes 
from  a  family  of  teachers. 

The  Trinity  School  letters 
from  Thomas  Cowan  Jr. 
are  all  original  documents 
from  Thomas  Cowan's  letters 
at  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection ,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Library, 
Chapel  Hill.  The  ad  for  the 
sale  of  “reclaimed  swamp 
lands”  is  from  the  Elmer 
Lawson  papers,  also  at  the 
Southern  Historical  Collection. 
All  other  artwork  is  from  the 
North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History.  The  author 
wishes  to  dedicate  this 
article  to  the  memory  of  his 
father.  Beryl  Brooks  LeCount 
(1922-1997),  a  teacher  and 
school  administrator  who 
instilled  the  value  of  a 
good  education  not  only 
in  his  children  but  also  in 
thousands  of  students  whose 
lives  he  influenced. 
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I.HPOKTANT  SALE  OF 

Reclaimed  Swamp  Lands, 

Mn  JVorth  Carolina. 

THE  President  and  Directors  of  tho  Literary 
Fund  of  North  Carolina,  in  pareoanco  of  cer¬ 
tain  Resolution*,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Asremblv.  offer  for  salet 

FIFTY  THOUSAND  ACRES 

Of  Swamp  Lands* 

constituting  a  part  of  the  Literary  Fund  of  the  State, 
situate  iu  Hyde  and  Washington  Counties,  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  regiou  lying  between  Pamlico  and  Al¬ 
bemarle  Sounds. 

These  lands  have  been  drained  at  great  expense, 
under  the  direction  of  competent  Engineers,  aDd  laid 
off  into  Sections.  The  draiuaga  has  been  effected 
by  two  main  Cauals,  to-wit :  Pungo  Canal,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Pungo  Lake  to  Pungo  river,  six  aud  a  half 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  at  bottom  of 
22  feet,  depth  six  feel  and  fall  twelve  feet — and  Al¬ 
ligator  Canal,  from  Alligator  Lake  to  Pungo  river, 
6  miles  long,  witli  au  average  width  at  bottom 
of 30  feet,  depth  seven,  aud  fall  teu  feet;  togeth¬ 
er  with  sundry  tributaries  or  lateral  ditches.  1  hese 
Canals  are  navigable  for  Batteaux.aud  emptying  in¬ 
to  the  uavigable  waters  of  Pamlico  Souud,  their 
mouths  are  accessible  to  sea-goiug  vessela 

A  large  portion  of  this  Land  abounds  in  Juniper, 
Cypress  and  other  valuable  Timber,  for  which  the  fo¬ 
rest  of  Eastern  North  Caroliua  is  distinguished.  Tho 
residue  consists  of  Prairie,  covered  with  the  Lane  and 
Bamboo,  aud  in  the  estimation  of  the  Engineers  who 
surveyed  it,  the  whole  of  it  is  extremely  fertile. 

To  Grain  Farmers,  aud  to  the  getters  of  Staves, 
Heading  and  Shingles,  this  laud  offers  peculiar  in¬ 
ducements. 

To  Immigrants  iu  the  Ports  of  the  United  States, 
accustomed  to  a  country  similar  iu  many  respects, 
this  Laud  offers  a  soil  believed  to  be  as  fertile  as  aav 
iu  the  North-western  States,  with  easy  access  to  the 
Sea,  and  within  three  days*  sail  of  New  York.  The 
Juniper  water  ispleasaut,  and  the  hands  engaged  du¬ 
ring  the  last  two  Summers,  iu  gelliug  Shingles,  have 
enjoyed  excellent  health. 

Time  and  place : 

The  Sale  will  take  place  iu  the  Town  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  iu  Beaufort  County,  by  Public  Auction,  com¬ 
mencing  ou  Monday,  the  2lst  day  of  May  next,  and 
will  be  superintended  by  the  members  of  the  Board, 
in  person. 

Terms : 

The  Land  will  be  sold  in  Sections  of  about  160 
Acres,  according  to  the  Maps  and  Plates  of  the  Eu- 

Without  the  Literary  Fund,  North  Carolina's  system  of  common  schools  would 
not  have  existed.  The  Literary  Fund  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1825  to  provide  money  for  a  school  system  that  would  be  free  to  boys  and 
girls  all  across  the  state.  Money  for  the  fund  was  to  come  primarily  from  three 
sources:  dividends  on  bank  and  transportation  company  stocks  that  the  state 
held,  taxes  on  liquors  and  auctioneers,  and  income  from  the  sale  of 
swamplands.  In  1833,  after  several  years  of  slow  growth  and  bad 
management  of  the  Literary  Fund,  the  governor s  Committee  on  Education 
proposed  that  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  fund 
would  be  to  drain  more  swamplands  and  place  the  "new”  lands  that  resulted 
up  for  sale.  That  proposal,  however,  was  ignored,  and  little  use  was  made  of 
the  fund  until  1837,  when  its  total  reached  $ 2,000,000 .  The  legislature  then 
directed  the  board  of  the  Literary  Fund  to  develop  a  plan  for  common  schools 
that  would  “ broad  cast  the  benefits  of  education  into  every  Cottage  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  bring  the  means  within  the  reach  of  every  poor  man's 
door.  "In  December  1838,  the  board  proposed  to  " have  the  state  divided  into 
1,250  school  districts,  each  to  have  a  school-house  erected  in  it  [and]  to  have 
the  income  of  the  literary  fund .  .  .  distributed  among  the  districts  ...  to  aid  in 
the  maintenance  of  schools. "  This  was  the  birth  of  the  common  school  system  in 
North  Carolina.  This  advertisement  from  1849  announces  another  section  of 
drained  swamplands  for  sale  to  benefit  the  state's  common  schools. 


Great  School!  Parents  very  much  interested  in  the 
education  of  their  sprouts .”  Thomasson’s  disgust 
with  his  neighbors’  inattention  to  their  children’s 
education  is  clear  in  this  October  1856  entry': 

Why  do  the  people  not  send  [their  children]  to 
school?  Their  children  must  be  educated,  or  grow 
up  in  ignorance.  The  State  offers  to  give  them  an 
education,  on  conditions  that  they  use  the  means 
she  has  provided,  but  they  won’t  comply.  They 
choose  rather  to  travel  on  the  beaten  track  of  their 
know  nothing  fathers  and  run  the  risk  of 
becoming  an  easy  prey  of  designing  Tricksters. 

At  this  time,  Thomasson  was  teaching  in  Yadkin 
County  and,  according  to  his  figures,  had  ninety- 
one  school-aged  children  in  his  district,  but  only 
ten  were  attending  his  school. 

The  rewards  of  teaching 

Occasionally,  Thomasson  had  a  good  class,  like  the 
one  he  wrote  about  in  February  of  1860: 

Wound  up  my  school,  Friday  the  24,  with  a  nice 
little  examination.  The  scholars  performed  well.  I 
am  well  pleased  with  the  way  they  conducted 
themselves,  and  studied  during  the  school.  Believe 
it  was  the  least  trouble  to  me  of  any  school  I  ever 
taught. 

Thomasson  was  philosophical  about  his  role  as 
a  schoolteacher,  and  while  admitting  it  was  a  tough 
job,  he  felt  the  long-term  benefits  of  teaching 
made  it  all  worthwhile.  He  wrote  in  July  1856: 

Teaching  school  has  its  disagreeables,  but  I  dont 
know  that  it  has  any  more  than  most  other 
occupations,  and  perhaps  not  as  many  as  some,  so 
I  dont  know  if  [I]  shant  take  it  for  a  life  business 
yet.  One  can  make  out  to  live  at  it,  and  if  he  does 
his  duty  he  is  laying  up  ‘treasure’  in  a  better  world. 

Thomasson  must  have  felt  that  teaching  was 
worth  the  trouble,  for  he  continued  to  teach  until 
he  died  in  1862. 


After  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865),  most  North  Carolina 
families  found  themselves  very  poor.  Homes,  farm  equipment, 
crops,  livestock,  and  draft  animals  had  been  destroyed,  damaged, 
or  taken.  The  Confederate  money  they  held  was  worthless. 
And  many  suddenly  had  no  healthy  fathers,  husbands, 
brothers,  or  older  sons  to  farm  the  land  or  earn  a  living. 
Younger  children  were  needed  at  home  now  more  than  ever 
to  help  with  farmwork  and  other  activities  that  could  support 
the  remaining  family  members.  Lawmakers,  too,  had  difficult 
decisions  to  make,  and  some  of  those  decisions  were  about  the 
common  schools.  How  could  legislators  ask  people  to  pay  taxes 
for  schools  when  most  were  already  struggling  just  to  survive? 
Many  farmers,  after  all,  still  did  not  see  a  need for formal 
education,  nor  did  they  feel  they  should  have  to  provide  schools 
for  the  freed  slaves.  With  these  questions  in  mind,  the  General 
Assembly  decided  to  shut  down  the  common  school  system. 


Learning  after  the  Civil  War 

by  Alex  Sandifer 


By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865, 
North  Carolina’s  existing  system  of 
common  schools  had  collapsed. 

Calvin  Henderson  Wiley,  the  state 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  had  done 
everything  he  could  to  keep  these  schools 
open  during  the  war,  but  as  Union  troops 
came  to  occupy  more  and  more  territory,  his 
efforts  became  less  and  less  successful.  With 
the  surrender  of  Confederate  forces  in  April 
1865,  the  entire  state  came  under  the  control 
of  Union  troops.  This  began  a  period  known 
as  Reconstruction  (1865-1877).  During  this 
period,  the  people  of  the  state  began  picking 
up  the  pieces  of  their  lives  and  preparing  to 
rejoin  the  United  States. 

No  more  schools 

The  war  had  left  North  Carolina  extremely 
poor.  Thousands  of  young  men  had  lost  their 
lives,  and  many  more  had  been  injured.  Many 
families  found  themselves  with  no  healthy 
male  members  to  farm  their  land  or  earn  a 
living.  Crops,  farm  equipment,  and  draft 
animals  had  been  destroyed  or 
“acquisitioned”  by  passing  armies.  And 
many  people  had  had  their  savings  wiped 
out  when  the  debts  of  the  Confederate 
states  were  declared  invalid. 


Lawmakers  had  to  make  some  hard  choices. 
Even  those  who  supported  state-funded 
education  could  not  ask  people  to  pay  more 
taxes  when  they  were  already  struggling  just 
to  survive.  As  a  result,  the  General  Assembly 
voted  on  March  9,  1866,  to  abolish  the  office 
of  state  superintendent  of  common  schools 
and  the  existing  common  school  system.  Their 
action  did,  however,  also  give  each  county  the 
power  to  raise  taxes  for  its  own  local  schools, 
if  it  could.  But  few  counties  had  citizens  with 
enough  money  even  to  do  this. 

A  new  constitution 

One  step  to  rejoining  the  United  States 
was  the  establishment  of  a  new  state 
constitution.  And  many  delegates  to  the 
state’s  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868 
wanted  North  Carolina’s  new  constitution 
to  provide  for  a  system  of  state-funded 
common  schools,  as  it  had  before  the  war. 

But  the  war  had  brought  many  changes. 

In  particular,  all  the  people  who  had  been 
slaves  were  now  free  and  were  supposed  to 
have  the  same  rights  as  white  people.  That 
included  the  right  to  attend  schools — which 
led  to  opposition  to  the  school  movement. 

Some  people  opposed  having  a  new 
system  of  schools  because  they  did  not 


Definitions 

In  this  case,  “acquisitioned” 
items  were  taken  without 
the  owner’s  permission  and 
without  any  payment. 

Common  schools  were  North 
Carolina’s  first  system  of  free 
schools.  Any  boy  or  girl  could 
attend  one  when  they  were 
not  needed  on  their  family 
farm.  Common  schools  were 
usually  one-room,  one-teacher 
schools  where  students  could 
learn  the  basics,  “ the  three  r’s”: 
reading,  'riting,  and  ’rithmetic. 

The  Constitutional 
Convention  of 1868  was  one 
of  the  steps  that  was  necessary 
before  North  Carolina  could 
be  readmitted  to  the  United 
States.  The  delegates  who 
were  elected  to  the  1868 
convention  had  to  propose 
a  rewritten  or  new  state 
constitution  that  would 
satisfy  the  United  States 
Congress.  Basically,  it  had 
to  promise  the  right  to  vote 
to  all  adult  males,  black  and 
white.  Delegates  were  elected 
by  newly  registered  African 
American  voters  and  white 
voters  who  had  sworn  to 
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Definitions  (continued) 

uphold  the  United  States 
Constitution — -former 
Confederates  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote  until 
they  received  pardons. 

During  the  Civil  War, 
many  people  and  organizations 
lent  money  to  North  Carolina 
and  the  Confederacy  to  help 
finance  the  war  effort.  But, 
when  the  Confederacy  was 
defeated,  those  loans  were 
declared  invalid — they 
did  not  exist  and  would 
not  be  repaid. 

Normal  schools  are  schools 
for  training  teachers. 


Definitions 

To  be  literate  is  basically 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
Antiliteracy  laws  were  created 
to  prevent  certain  people 
from  learning,  and 
becoming  literate. 

Board  is  a  living 
arrangement  in  which  a  person 
pays  a  charge  in  exchange  for  a 
room  and  meals. 

Carpetbaggers  were 
northerners  who  moved  to 
the  South  after  the  Civil  War 
to  help  enforce  Reconstruction 
and  its  programs.  Scalawags 
were  native  southern  whites 
who  supported  them.  Neither 
group  was  very  popular  in 
North  Carolina,  partly 
because  many  were  not 
as  interested  in  helping  the 
state’s  people  rebuild  as  they 
were  in  taking  advantage 
of  them  to  make  money. 

A  chaplain  is  a  person  who 
conducts  religious  exercises. 
Chaplains  do  not  usually 
teach  or  enforce  practices  from 
any  certain  denomination. 

Freedmen,  freedwomen,  and 
freed  people  were  slaves  who 
were  freed from  bondage, 
usually  as  a  result  of  the 
Civil  War.  Free  blacks  were 


want  white  children  and  black  children  to  go 
to  school  together.  In  addition,  some  whites 
did  not  want  their  tax  money  used  to  educate 
blacks.  Of  course,  also  opposing  schools  were 
the  people  who,  as  in  times  past,  just  could 
not  see  why  an  education  was  important 
for  a  state  of  farmers. 

Finally  the  convention  decided. 

The  state  would  help  pay  for  schools 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one.  However,  the  new 
constitution  did  not  say  that  black 
and  white  children  would  attend 
separate  schools.  It  also  did  not  say 
they  would  attend  the  same  schools. 

Instead,  the  writers  of  the  constitution 
left  that  question  to  be  decided  later. 


A  new  beginning 

Now  that  the  state  had  decided  to  make  a 
new  system  of  public  schools,  it  faced  another 
problem — finding  enough  money  to  pay  for 
schools  for  all  the  children.  The  Reverend 
Samuel  S.  Ashley,  who  had  become  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  calculated 
that  the  state  had  only  fifty  cents  to  help  county 
taxes  pay  for  the  education  of  each  child.  This 
money  would  have  to  help  pay  for  schoolhouses, 
teachers,  books,  and  other  supplies. 

Ashley  had  to  make  a  difficult  choice: 
Should  the  schools  try  to  provide  all  children 
with  at  least  some  education?  Or  should  they 
give  some  of  the  children  a  quality  education 
while  giving  others  none?  In  his  1869  report, 
he  wrote  the  decision: 


Schools  for  freed  people 

by  Alex  Sandifer  and  Betty  Dishong  Renter 

he  Civil  War  (1861-1865)  brought  freedom 
to  the  slaves  of  the  South.  But  freedom  alone 
did  not  solve  their  problems.  Instead,  freedom 
introduced  them  to  many  problems  that  they  had  never 
had  to  face  as  slaves.  Once  free,  most  of  them  had 
nothing  except  the  clothes  on  their  backs — no  livestock 
for  draft  animals,  no  seeds  for  food,  no  land  to  farm,  no 
houses  to  live  in,  no  money.  And  most  of  them  did  not 
know  how  to  read  or  write. 

As  slaves,  African  Americans  had  not  been  allowed 
to  attend  schools.  In  fact,  after  Nat  Turner’s  slave  revolt 
in  1831,  North  Carolina  had  an  antiliteracy  law  that 
made  teaching  any  black  person,  enslaved  or  free,  to 
read  or  write  a  crime.  Some  continued  to  learn  from 
various  sources  in  secret,  but  they  faced  severe 
punishment  if  they  were  found  out. 

The  first  schools  for  freed  people 

During  the  Civil  War,  when  enslaved  persons  heard 
that  Union  troops  were  approaching,  many  took  any 
opportunity  to  escape.  When  Union  forces  led  by 
General  Ambrose  Burnside  captured  the  Outer  Banks 
in  1862,  hundreds  of  coastal  slaves  sought  protection 
behind  Union  lines.  Burnside  put  Vincent  Colyer,  an 
army  chaplain,  in  charge  of  taking  care  of  these  escaped 
slaves.  Camps  were  set  up  for  them,  and  many  were 
given  jobs  helping  Union  soldiers  build  forts. 

Colyer  knew  that  just  helping  the  escaped  slaves 
with  their  temporary  daily  needs  was  not  enough. 

They  needed  preparation  for  lives  as  free  citizens  after 
the  war — they  needed  educations.  So,  on  July  23, 1863, 
Colyer  established  the  first  school  for  freed  people  in 
North  Carolina.  This  school  was  on  Roanoke  Island. 
Another  was  soon  opened  in  New  Bern.  Both  were 
taught  by  soldiers  who  volunteered  their  free  time. 

Schooling  assistance  from  the  North 

After  the  war,  every  former  slave  became  a  learner,  ever)' 


Hundreds  of  escaped  slaves  appeared  in  Union  Army  camps  when  they  heard 
Northern  troops  were  nearby.  Vincent  Colyer,  a  chaplain  in  the  Union  Army, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  runaway  slaves  that  came  to  his  camp  near 
Roanoke  Island.  He  set  up  camps,  found  them  clothes  and  food \  put  them 
to  work ,  and  started  schools  to  prepare  them  for  their  lives  as  free  citizens. 
These  schools  were  the  first formal  schools  for freed  people  in  North  Carolina. 

person  a  teacher,  every  place  a  school — or  so  it  seemed. 
With  torn  spelling  books  and  reading  primers  in  hand, 
freed  people  gathered  in  homes,  in  cellars,  in  sheds,  in 
corners  of  meetinghouses,  even  under  shade  trees 
during  breaks  from  working  their  crops.  African 
American  children  learned  from  teachers,  and 
older  family  members  learned  from  them.  In  one 
classroom,  a  six-year-old  girl  sat  alongside  her  mother, 
her  grandmother,  and  her  great-grandmother,  who  was 
over  seventy-five  years  old.  All  of  them  were  learning 
to  read  for  the  first  time. 

For  some,  their  goal  was  to  read  the  Bible. 

Others  wanted  to  protect  themselves  from  scalawags 
and  carpetbaggers  and  former  masters  by  reading  for 
themselves  rather  than  having  to  trust  others  to  read 
for  them. 

Schools  were  sponsored  by  private  aid  societies 
and  benevolent  societies  from  the  North  such  as  the 
American  Missionary  Association  (AMA)  and  the 
National  Freedmen’s  Relief  Association.  Sabbath 
schools,  night  schools,  and  privately  sponsored 
schools  also  taught  freed  people. 

In  addition,  many  schools  were  established  by 
the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  a  United  States  government 
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It  is  far  better,  and  more  economical,  to  employ  a 
few  able,  well  qualified  teachers  at  good,  living 
wages,  than  many  poor  teachers  at  small  wages. 

It  is  infinitely  wiser,  more  for  the  public  good, 
that  a  few  children  should  be  correctly, 
successfully  instructed  than  that  many  should  be 
erroneously  and  viciously  taught. 

He  knew  that  the  beginning  of  the  new 
system  of  public  schools  was  an  important 
time,  and  he  wanted  to  set  high  standards. 

As  schools  began  to  reopen  in  1869  and 
1870,  white  and  black  children  had  separate 
schools.  All  the  schools  for  white  children 
had  white  teachers.  Many  of  the  schools 


Once  the  war  ended ,  almost  every  former  slave  became  a  learner.  They 
met  anywhere,  listened  to  anyone.  Mostly ,  in  the  first  years,  especially ,  they 
learned  from  northern  teachers.  These  teachers  were  resented  by  the  majority 
of  white  people  in  North  Carolina,  and  some  took  actions  to  convince  them  to 
leave.  The  North  Carolinians  feared  these  Yankee  influences  would  disrupt  or 
even  erase  southern  culture  and  society. 

agency  that  tried  to  help  freed  people  make 
the  transition  to  life  as  free  citizens,  to  assist  the 
“industrial,  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  persons  released  from  slavery.”  The 
bureau  built  schoolhouses  for  African  Americans 
and  helped  pay  for  teachers  and  supplies. 

Challenges  for  Ashley 

The  Reverend  Samuel  S.  Ashley  had  come  to  North 
Carolina  from  Massachusetts  as  a  teacher  sponsored  by 
the  AMA.  He  helped  establish  schools  for  freed  people 
in  Wilmington  and,  after  the  war,  decided  to  stay  in 
North  Carolina.  He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  state 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1868  and  campaigned 
for  a  system  of  free  schools  for  all.  He  believed  that  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  could  not  make  wise  decisions 
about  their  futures  unless  they  became  more  educated — 
“An  intelligent  people  constitute  a  powerful  state.” 
Ashley  later  became  the  state s  first  superintendent 
of  public  schools  under  the  new  constitution. 

His  job  was  to  get  the  state’s  new  public  school 
system  up  and  running.  He  had  to  face  shortages  in 
money,  teachers,  schoolhouses,  and  textbooks.  He  also 
had  to  deal  with  the  large  number  of  children  who  were 
now  in  need  of  an  education,  both  black  and  white. 

Most  whites  did  not  -want  their  children  going  to 
school  with  black  children,  and  they  demanded  separate 
schools.  Some  whites  fought  the  education  of  blacks 


for  blacks  also  had  white  teachers,  though 
some  had  black  teachers.  Black  teachers 
were  difficult  to  find,  since  most  blacks  in 
the  state  were  former  slaves  who  did  not  yet 
have  enough  education  to  teach.  Nearly  all 
black  teachers  had  to  come  from  the  North. 

Students  were  divided  by  age  into  three 
types  of  schools.  Students  in  the  primary 
grades,  grades  one  through  three,  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  singing.  Students  in  the 
middle  grades  attended  grammar  schools, 
where  they  continued  studying  the  subjects 
they  were  taught  in  primary  school. 

In  addition,  they  began  to  learn  history, 
grammar,  English  composition,  and  map 
drawing.  In  high  school,  they  began 

with  violence.  A  few  schools  were  burned,  and  some 
white  teachers  who  had  come  from  the  North  to  teach 
blacks  were  beaten.  One  white  man  was  reported  to 
have  “attempted  to  set  a  savage  dog”  upon  one  female 
teacher  from  the  North.  Though  the  majority  of  white 
people  in  North  Carolina  were  not  violent,  most  of 
them  resented  northern 
teachers,  thinking  that 
they  would  disrupt 
southern  society.  They 
refused  to  associate  with 
northern  teachers,  to  give 
them  board,  or  to  lease 
them  school  space. 

Assistance  from  Hood 

Still,  Ashley  believed 
that  African  American 
children  had  just  as  much 
right  to  an  education  as 
white  children.  He  decided 
to  manage  not  one  school 
system,  but  two — one  for 
whites  and  one  for  blacks. 

He  turned  to  the  Reverend 
James  Walker  Hood  for 
help,  naming  him 
assistant  superintendent. 

Hood,  an  African 
American  preacher  who 
had  moved  to  Cumberland  County  from  Pennsylvania, 
had  also  been  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1868.  His  first  duty  was  to  travel  the  state  and  gather 
information  about  its  schools  for  blacks.  While  he 
discovered  thousands  of  freed  people  in  hundreds  of 
schools,  this  was  just  a  small  fraction  of  the  330,000 
former  slaves  in  the  state.  Still,  it  was  a  good  start. 
Freedom  had  brought  many  changes  for  blacks, 
and  education  was  one  key  to  making  sure  those 
changes  were  positive  ones. 


James  Walker  Hood  was  a  black 
preacher  who  came  south  to  assist 
with  Reconstruction.  During  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of 1868, 
Hood  joined  Samuel  S.  Ashley  in 
support  of  a  new  common  school  system. 
After  the  convention  voted for  the  new 
schools ,  Ashley  was  named  state 
superintendent.  Ashley  named  Hood 
his  assistant  superintendent.  Together, 
they  founded  the  state’s  new  public 
school  systems — one  white,  one  black. 


Definitions  (continued) 

The  primary  grades  are 
when  schoolchildren  usually 
learn  basic  skills,  particularly 
speaking  and  writing. 
Grammar  schools  are  schools 
where  they  concentrate  on 
improving  their  earlier  skills 
and  perfecting  their  speaking 
and  writing  talents. 

Following  the  Civil  War, 
North  Carolina  started  a 
new  system  of  free  schools 
for  all  children  in  the  state. 
They  were  known  as  public 
schools  and  were  to  be  funded 
by  tax  moneys — part from 
the  state,  part  from  the 
local  community — instead 

Definitions  (continued) 

African  Americans  who 
had  never  been  enslaved. 

Meetinghouses  at  this  time 
were  usually  houses  of  worship. 

Private  aid  societies  and 
benevolent  societies  are 
organizations,  in  this  case 
usually  from  the  North,  that 
provide  money,  materials,  or 
people  to  help  improve  social 
conditions. 

Nat  Turner's  slave  revolt 
took  place  in  Southampton 
County,  Virginia,  a  county 
on  the  North  Carolina 
border.  Turner  began  his 
rampage  by  killing  his  own 
masters  family  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  Tuesday, 
August  23,  1831.  By  dawn 
of  the  same  day,  he  had 
gathered  a  following  that 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
sixty  whites. 


Alex  Sandifer  also  wrote 
the  article  that  accompanies 
this  sidebar.  His  biography 
appears  on  page  1 9.  Betty 
Dishong  Renfer  also  wrote 
the  article  that  begins  on 
page  1.  Her  biography 
appears  there. 

All  artwork  is  from  the 
North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

of  revenues  from,  the  old 
Literary  Fund. 

North  Carolina ,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  South,  began 
its  slow  recovery  from  the 
Civil  War  between  roughly 
1865  and  1877,  a  time 
known  as  the  Reconstruction 
years.  In  the  first few  years, 
the  state  followed  steps 
outlined  in  federal 
Reconstruction  laws  to  be 
readmitted  to  the  Union. 
These  steps  included  adopting 
a  new  state  constitution, 
seating  a  new,  "loyal"  state 
government,  and  accepting 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  United  States 
Constitution  ( which  outlined 
basic  civil  rights  for former 
slaves  and  prevented former 
Confederates  from  serving  in 
a  public  office).  During  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years  of 
Reconstruction,  the  state 
began  a  kind  of  social 
reconstruction — rebuilding 
the  state’s  economy,  creating 
a  public  school  system,  and 
determining  racial  roles, 
responsibilities,  and 
relationships. 

Standards  are  guidelines  that 
are  accepted  for  measuring 
and  comparing  quality. 

Before  1860,  North 
Carolina’s  state-funded 
schools  got  their  money 
from  the  state  government, 
primarily  from  interest 
earned  by  the  Literary 
Fund.  After  the  war,  the 
public  schools  got  their 
money  from  tax  revenues, 
much  as  they  do  today. 


studying  algebra,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  bookkeeping. 

Instead  of  having  different  teachers 
for  different  subjects,  all  teachers  taught 
all  subjects.  And  most  of  those  teachers  were 
men — in  1869,  male  teachers  outnumbered 
female  teachers  seven  to  one.  Why?  Because 
women  were  still  not  encouraged  to  leave 
their  homes  or  get  educations.  They 
therefore  could  not  become  teachers. 

Problems  in  the  public  schools 

The  Public  School  Law  of  1869  stated 
that  students  would  attend  schools  at 
least  four  months  each  year.  But  many 
communities  did  not  have  the  local  tax 
money  they  needed  to  pay  their  half  of  a 
teacher’s  salary.  While  school  districts  kept 
their  schools  open  as  long  as  they  could  with 
the  money  they  had,  many  were  open  for 
only  one  or  two  months  each  year. 

The  school  districts  that  had  enough 
money  to  hire  a  teacher  had  another  problem: 
They  could  not  always  find  a  teacher  who  was 
qualified  to  teach.  To  solve  this  problem,  in 
1877,  the  state  set  up  special  colleges  to  train 
new  teachers.  These  colleges  were  called 
normal  schools.  A  normal  school  for  white 
women  was  established  in  Greensboro. 
Another  one,  for  African-American 
women,  was  established  in  Fayetteville. 

Shortages  of  textbooks,  supplies,  and 
buildings  created  additional  difficulties 
for  the  new  schools.  The  state  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  buy  new  textbooks  for  all 
the  schools.  As  a  result,  schools  had  to  use 
whatever  old  textbooks  they  could  find. 

This  made  it  difficult  for  teachers  to  teach, 
because  not  all  their  students  had  the  same 
books.  Shortages  of  other  materials  meant 
that  many  students  did  not  have  basic 
supplies,  either.  And  then,  some  schools  did 


The  Civil  War  did  not  affect  academies  like  Pleasant  Lodge 
Academy  (between  L  iberty  and  Kimesville)  or  private  schools 
too  much.  While  attendance  figures  fell  dramatically, 
especially  among  teenaged  boys,  most  of  these  schools 
managed  to  stay  open.  Unless  fighting  or  passing  soldiers 
threatened  a  local  community,  classes  usually  went  on  as 
usual.  Even  some  of  the  common  schools  remained  open 
as  long  as  supplies  of  money,  teachers,  and  students  lasted. 
Events  of  the  Reconstruction  era,  however,  changed  all  that. 


not  even  have  buildings — their  classes  were 
taught  in  donated  houses  or  even  outdoors. 

The  most  important  problem  schools  faced 
during  this  time  was  attendance.  Even  when 
a  school  had  a  teacher,  books  and  supplies, 
and  a  building,  some  children  were  just 
unable  to  attend  because  many  farm 
families  continued  struggling  merely 
to  survive.  When  crops  were  taken  to 
market,  families  often  found  prices  low 
and  unprofitable.  The  families  that  had  lost 
fathers,  sons,  and  older  brothers  in  the  war 
needed  to  have  their  young  children  at  home 
more  than  ever  to  help  with  farmwork  or 
other  activities  that  would  support  their 
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When  North  Carolina’s 
new  system  of  free  schools, 
which  were  now  called 
public” schools  rather  than 
common  schools,  began 
reopening  under  the  new 
Public  School  Law  of 

1869,  it  still  had  many 
problems  to  overcome. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  was 
a  shortage  of  money.  In 

1870,  the  average  salary 
for  teachers  was  $20.21 
per  month.  State  taxes 
paid  half  of  that  cost,  but 
many  communities  could 
not  raise  the  other  half. 
School  districts  that  did 
find  enough  money  to  hire 
a  teacher  could  not  always 
find  a  teacher  who  was 
qualified  to  teach.  Then, 
too,  shortages  of  textbooks, 
supplies,  and  even 
buildings  continued  to 
create  difficulties  for  the 
new  schools.  These  two 
plans  for  public  school 
buildings  were  published 
as  part  of  the  Public 
School  Law  to  help 

with  "the  building 
and  furnishing  [of] 
neat,  substantial, 
and  comfortable 
school-houses.  ” 
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School  House  No.  1. 


families.  They  could  not  spare  time  to  go 
to  school.  When  children  did  attend  school, 
many  had  no  one  at  home  that  could  help 
with  their  studies  because  many  parents 
could  not  read  or  write  enough  to  help. 

Education  in  the  Reconstruction  era 

Despite  these  many  obstacles,  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  were  doing  the  best  they 
could  to  educate  their  children  in  1870.  The 
Civil  War  had  brought  hard  times  to  North 


School  House  No.  5. 
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The  vestibale  is  15x 
8$  feet  from  outside  to 
outside. 

The  main  building  is 
divided  by  a  sash  parti¬ 
tion  into  two  rooms — 
one  24x28  feet ;  the 
other  24x18  feet  The 
sashes  are  hung  upon 
cords  and  pulleys,  and 
may  be  raised  so  as  to 
throw  both  rooms  into 
one.  When  the  sashes 
are  down,  the  noise  from 
one  room  is  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  other ; 
but  the  Principal  can 
overlook  the  Assist¬ 
ant’s  room  through  the 
glass  partition.  Each 
of  the  rooms  is  ventil¬ 
ated  and  furnished  in 
the  same  manner  as  the 
building  before  de¬ 
scribed.  This  house 
will  accommodate  one 
hundred  pupils. 


Plan  of  House  No.  5. 


In  all  case9  when  two-story  or  larger  houses  ere  required, 
special  plans  and  drawings  will  be  prepared. 


Carolina,  and  in  1870  the  hard  times  were 
far  from  over.  Educators  had  many  obstacles 
to  overcome,  including  a  lack  of  money  and 
a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers.  But  as  they 
fought  to  overcome  them,  the  efforts  of  these 
educational  pioneers  were  laying  a  foundation 
that  educators  would  build  upon  for  many 
years  to  come. 


"You  have  to  finish  your  dream, 
and  give  yourself  every 
opportunity  to  achieve  it." 

an  interview  with  quarterback  Brad  Johnson 
by  Keri  Towery 

A  lot  of  times,  people,  after  they  graduate 

from  high  school  or  college,  say  that  they 
wish  they  had  studied  more  or  .  .  .  worked 
harder.  ...  A  lot  of  people  have  regrets.  .  .  . 

I  think  the  big  thing  is  to  just  take  every 
day  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Try  to  enjoy 
every  moment  that  you  have.  I  didn’t  get  to  play 
[football]  very"  much  in  college  ...  I  was  second 
string  behind  another  player  .  .  .  but  I  never  gave 
up  on  myself. 

My  dream  was  to  play  in  the  NFL.  I  could 
have  quit,  but  I  never  did.  I  gave  myself  every 
opportunity  and  was  prepared  whenever  my 
time  came.  It  was  a  six  or  seven  year  wait,  but 
I  never  gave  up. 

My  parents  .  .  .  worked  with  me  by  helping  me 
in  school  and  with  my  homework  or  coaching  my 
little  league  baseball  and  basketball  teams.  .  . ..  My 
parents  always  told  me  that  whenever  you  start 
something,  finish  it.  I  can  remember  some  times 
when  I  was  involved  in  some  school  activities  or 
playing  [sports],  and  I  wanted  to  quit — they 
would  tell  me  to  finish  what  I  had  started. 

My  high  school  basketball  coach  [was  also 
very  influential].  He  was  someone  that  I  had 
a  lot  of  respect  for,  on  and  off  the  court.  He  was 
someone  that  I  wanted  to  play  for.  He  was  also 
a  history  teacher,  and  he  always  stressed  the 
importance  of  education. 

It’s  unbelievable,  the  opportunities  that  kids 
have  now.  .  .  .  When  I  was  [in  school],  we  didn’t 
have  computers,  we  probably  didn’t  even  know 
how  to  turn  one  on.  Now,  there  is  just  so  much 
information  that  they  can  grab.  I  really  think  that 
anybody  can  do  whatever  they  want.  They  can 
achieve  whatever  they  want — it’s  out  there  for 
them  to  go  and  get  it.  I  think  you  have  to  finish 
your  dream,  and  give  yourself  every"  opportunity 
to  achieve  it. 

Brad Johnson  grew  up  in  Black  Mountain.  He  is  now 
a  quarterback  with  the  Minnesota  Vikings. 


Alex  Sandifer  recently 
received  his  masters  degree  in 
education  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  in  Raleigh. 
His  specialty  is  early  rural 
blues  music. 

The  photograph  of  Pleasant 
Lodge  Academy  (1880s)  is 
from  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection ,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  All  other  artwork  is 
from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 
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As  far  as  North  Carolina's  public  schools  were  concerned, 
very  little  changed  in  the  years  between  passage  of  the 
Public  School  Law  of 1869  and  the  end  of  the  century. 
However,  as  the  1 900s  began,  things  were  about  to  start 
changing.  A  look  at  Maple  Plain  School,  a  “ typical ” 
school  of  the  time,  helps  make  that  clear.  Maple  Plain 
School  is  based  on  Oak  Plain  School  (left),  which  stands 
at  Aycock  Birthplace  State  Historic  Site  in  Fremont. 


Learning  at  the  turn  of  the  1900s 

by  Ginger  Gatlin 


Definitions 

Collapsible  cups  were  for 
drinking.  They  folded  up  like 
telescopes,  and  every  student 
had  one. 

The  term  "colored" was 
used  at  this  time,  and  for 
much  of  the  1 900s,  to 
identify  a  member  of  the 
Negro  race.  Today,  we 
usually  use  the  word  "black" 
or  African  American  to  serve 
the  same  purpose. 

“Johnny”  was  another  name 
for  the  outhouse,  or  privy. 

A  potbellied  stove  was  a 
short,  bulging-shaped  stove 
used  to  heat  public  places 
and  sometimes  keep  water 
hot.  Unlike  the  stoves  that 
heated  many  homes,  they 
were  usually  too  small  to 
cook  with,  though.  They 
were  often  made  of  cast  iron 
and  burned  wood  or  coal  in 
their  “bellies.  ” 

Readers  were  textbooks 
that  were  used  primarily 
for  reading  practice.  But 
the  readings  were  normally 
lessons  themselves,  rather 
than  just  fictional  stor  ies 
like  most  of  our  reading 
textbooks  today.  These 
lessons  taught  values  and 
morals  for  treating  other 
people  according  to  the 
Golden  Rule,  up-to-date 
methods  and  techniques  for 
farming  and  cooking,  and 
the  advantages  of  schooling 
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It  is  late  November.  We  finally  got  the 
cotton  picked,  and  today  was  the  first  day 
of  school.  We  left  home  around  7:00,  after 
we  had  finished  our  chores  and  eaten  breakfast. 
My  two  younger  brothers  followed  behind  me 
on  the  wagon  path  to  Maple  Plain  School. 

About  halfway,  we  were  joined  by  two  of 
our  neighbors,  Esau  and  Mary  Jane.  They  go 
to  the  colored  school  just  down  the  way  from 


ours.  It  isn’t  as  big  as  Maple  Plain,  and  it  isn’t 
painted,  either.  Mary  Jane  told  me  they  don’t 
even  have  an  outhouse — just  a  path  for  the 
girls  an’  one  for  the  boys.  She  said  the  teacher 
has  a  time  keeping  them  on  the  right  path. 
They  have  about  eighteen  students  at  their 
school,  including  Mary  Jane  and  her  brother. 

Like  us,  they  have  a  new  teacher  this  year. 
Last  year,  they  had  a  white  teacher  from  up 


The  Public  School  Law  of 
1869  had  promised  schools 
for  the  newly  freed  African 
American  population.  But  it 
had  not  said  that  they  would 
attend  classes  with  white 
children.  And,  indeed  they 
did  not — all  communities 
in  the  state  had  both  a 
white  school  and  a  “ colored ” 
school,  like  this  one  at  Lake 
Waccamaw  (left),  which  dates 
to  between  1905  and  1910. 


The  start  of  school  always  relied  on  the  end 
of  the  growing  cycle  and  harvesting  season. 
Only  when  the  crops  were  in  could  classes 
start.  But  even  then,  one  more  chore  (right) 
remained  before  lectures  and  recitations 
began.  The  first  day  of  school  had  always 
been  clean-up  or  pick-up  day.  Since  the 
property  often  sat  empty  and forgotten  for 
months  at  a  time,  the  buildings  and  lot 
usually  needed  lots  of  attention  to  get  ready 
for  classes.  Traditionally,  all  the  students 
at  a  school  knew  to  bring  equipment  and 
supplies  from  home.  They  also  knew  that  they 
would  be  expected  to  chip  in  to  rake,  clean 
windows,  sweep,  and  put  things  in  order. 
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North.  Their  new  teacher  is  a  former  student 
who  completed  her  studies  in  Fayetteville  and 
then  got  a  job  teaching  at  her  old  school. 
Mary  Jane  hopes  to  complete  all  seven  grades 
and  become  a  teacher  one  day  herself.  But  her 
parents  keep  telling  her  that  four  years  is 
enough  schooling  for  a  girl.  If  that  is  so, 
then  this  will  be  Mary  Jane’s  last  year. 

We  parted  company  at  a  fork  in  the  road, 
and  my  brothers  and  I  continued  our  journey 
to  Maple  Plain.  As  we  passed  through  the 
patch  of  woods  around  the  school,  we  began 
hearing  our  classmates  before  we  actually  saw 
them.  I  could  smell  the  smoke,  too,  before  I 
saw  it  rising  from  the  chimney.  I  even  heard 
someone  splitting  wood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  building.  Our  closest  neighbors,  the  Hoods, 
supply  the  school  with  firewood  but  seldom 
take  the  time  to  split  it.  That  is  usually  left 
for  the  teacher  to  take  care  of  or  for  some 
energetic  student  who  needs  to  “buy”  favors! 

Before  long,  it  was  8:00  and  Miss 
McPherson  was  ringing  the  bell  for  us 
to  come  in.  Teachers  at  Maple  Plain  use  a 
handheld  bell  to  signal  when  school  takes  in 
or  lets  out.  Our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of 
the  county  attend  a  schoolhouse  that  has  a 
bell  in  a  steeple  on  top  of  its  roof. 

Maple  Plain  School  was  built  in  the  early 
1890s,  about  four  or  five  years  before  I  was 
born.  It  is  a  one-room  schoolhouse  with  five 
tall  windows  on  either  side  and  one  back 
door.  It  has  two  front  doors  with  another 
window  between  them.  It  is  painted  white 


The  interiors  of  these  two  schoolhouses  reflect  some  of  the 
variety  that  could  be  found  across  the  state ,  even  in  white 
schools.  Both  scenes — Bobbitt's  Public  School  in  Vance  County 
(above)  and  an  unidentified  room  (right) — were  photographed 
between  1 900  and  1 904 ,  yet  look  at  the  differences  in 
furnishings,  equipment,  and  decorations.  Of  course,  many 
things  are  similar,  too.  Make  lists  of  what  you  see. 


with  dark  green  trim.  The  roof  is  made 
of  hand-split  white  oak  shingles. 

Miss  McPherson  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  on  the  right,  which  is  known  as  the 
girls’  side.  The  boys’  door  is  on  the  left  side. 
As  usual,  girls  and  boys  lined  up  separately 
and  stood  until  Miss  McPherson  gave  us 
the  order  to  enter. 

I  got  a  good  look  at  her  as  I  passed  by 
her  into  the  room.  She  wore  her  hair  up  in 
a  braid  that  was  collected  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  Her  dress  was  dark  blue  with  tiny  gold 
buttons,  and  she  wore  an  apron  so  white  that 
the  morning  sun  shining  on  it  almost  blinded 
me.  I  knew  it  wouldn’t  look  so  clean  by 
afternoon.  Especially  after  she  cleaned 
out  the  woodstove. 

As  we  went  inside,  we  all  turned  silently 
to  the  right  and  went  one  by  one  to  a  shelf 
in  the  front  corner  to  put  down  our  lunch 
buckets.  By  this  shelf  is  another  one  that 
holds  our  water  bucket  and  a  washbasin. 
Someone  had  already  brought  in  a  chunk  of 
lye  soap  for  us  to  wash  with.  A  piece  of  rough 
linen  cloth  was  there  to  serve  as  our  towel. 

The  room  holds  twenty-three  school  desks 
and  five  old  benches  that  serve  as  seats.  Two 
students  sit  at  each  desk.  Students  who 
cannot  afford  a  slate  board  and  schoolbooks 
of  their  own  are  assigned  to  sit  with  students 
who  have  them.  I  share  my  desk  with  Mary 
Ruth.  Her  folks  are  too  poor  to  buy 
schoolbooks,  so  she  shares  supplies  with 
me.  The  school  desks  have  flat  tops  for 
us  to  rest  our  slates  and  books  on.  Younger 
children  often  sit  on  benches  along  the  wall 
or  across  the  back  of  the  room  and  hold 
their  slate  boards  in  their  laps. 


Definitions  (continued) 

and  progress.  Most  readers 
also  contained  poems  and 
stories  from  prominent 
American  writers  of  the 
time  and  illustrations  to 
show  how  other  parts  of  the 
world  looked.  Readers  were 
used  for  both  silent  reading 
and  for  practicing  public 
speaking.  In  fact 
many  began  with 
lessons  on  articulation 
(another  word  for  speaking) 
and  pronunciation  on 
the  first few  pages. 

Scholars  is  another 
word for  students  who 
attended  formal  schools. 

Most  students  had  been 
called  scholars  in  earlier 
times  because  they  wanted 
to  know  more  than  just 
survival  basics — they 
wanted  to  learn  ideas. 
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Miss  McPherson’s  desk  is  a  slender-legged 
table  beside  the  window  between  the  two  front 
doors.  This  is  the  front  of  the  room.  Her  desk 
sits  on  a  raised  platform  so  she  can  see  all  that 
goes  on  with  her  scholars.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  is  a  huge  potbellied  stove,  its  flue  rising 
into  the  ceiling  twelve  feet  above  our  heads. 

At  the  back  of  the  room,  to  the  right  of 
the  back  door,  is  a  small  coatrack  with  only 
seven  pegs.  A  well-used  map  of  the  world 
is  attached  to  the  wall.  To  the  left  of  the  back 
door  are  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  a  big 
blackboard.  Several  other,  smaller  blackboards 
hang  between  some  of  the  side  windows. 

After  everyone  got  settled,  Miss  McPherson 
introduced  herself  and  began  going  over  the 


Potbellied  stoves 
like  this  one  heated 
schoolhouses  for  many 
generations.  Did  you  notice 
the  stove  in  the  back  of  the 
unidentified  classroom  on 
page  21? 

rules  of  the  school.  While  she  read  from 
her  list,  many  eyes  moved  to  view  hickory 
switches  leaning  into  the  right  front  corner 
of  the  room.  The  number  oflashes,  or  “licks,” 
she  said,  depends  upon  what  rule  you  break. 
Fighting  and  cursing,  for  example,  generally 
get  you  ten  lashes. 


Definitions 

Academies  were  formal  schools 
that  charged  fees  for  classes  and 
generally  taught  knowledge 
that  encouraged  students  to 
think  beyond  the  immediate 
needs  of  their families  and 
local  communities. 

An  apprentice  learned  a  skilled 
trade  ( like  tanning,  weaving, 
or  blacksmithing)  or  a  profession 
(like  surgery  or  law)  while 
serving  apprenticeships,  or 
while  watching  and  helping 
a  more  experienced  person  do 
that  job  for  many  years. 

A  constitutional  amendment 
is  a  formal  change  that  modifies, 
deletes,  or  adds  sections  of  the 
constitution.  In  this  case,  the 
amendment  added  a  section 
to  prevent  the  state’s  poor  and 
illiterate  men  from  voting, 
unless  they  could  register 
under  a  grandfather  clause. 

A  grandfather  clause 
exempts  a  group  of  people  from 
a  new  law.  In  this  case,  the 
grandfather  clause  allowed  all 
men  who  were  qualified  voters 
on  or  before  January  1, 1867,  or 
who  were  direct  descendants  of 
such  voters  to  continue  voting. 

Denominational  schools 
are  supported  or  sponsored  by 
a  church  or  religious  group. 

Formal  teaming  is  an 
organized  effort  to  educate  a 
person.  Formal  learning 


The  "educational  governor": 

Charles  Brantley  Aycock 

In  1900,  North  Carolina’s  voters  approved 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  changed 
qualifications  for  voting.  Part  of  the  amendment 
required  voters  to  pass  a  literacy  test  before  they  could 
register  to  vote:  “Every  person  presenting  himself  for 
registration  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  English  language.” 

Many  white  men  could  not  meet  this  requirement. 
But  they  had  two  ways  around  this  new  law.  First,  they 
could  register  for  an  exemption  under  a  “grandfather 
clause”  until  December  1,  1908.  Second,  they  could  go 
to  school  and  become  literate.  But,  North  Carolina’s 
public  schools  at  this  time  were  in  no  condition  to  teach 
all  the  state’s  illiterate  eligible  voters  to  read  and  write. 

Why  were  public  schools  so  bad? 

At  the  turn  of  the  1900s,  North  Carolina’s  public 
schools  were  in  poor  shape  largely  because  the  residents 
of  the  state  allowed  them  to  be — formal  education  was 
still  not  a  priority  to  most  North  Carolinians.  Why? 
First,  many  children  of  school  age  worked  to  contribute 
to  their  family  income  or  to  support  their  own  families. 
They  did  not  have  time  to  attend  schools  or  money  to 
pay  for  attending  them.  Second,  people  who  needed  an 
education  most  likely  came  from  families  that  could 
afford  to  pay  for  learning  at  private  academies  and 
denominational  schools.  Education  for  the  general 
population  was  still  addressed  in  homes,  where  boys 
learned  trades  from  their  fathers  or  through 
apprenticeships  and  girls  learned  domestic 
skills  from  their  mothers  and  grandmothers. 

Third,  schools  and  formal  learning  were  not 
regarded  favorably.  At  a  time  when  many  commercial 
buildings  were  brick  or  stone,  most  public  school 
buildings  were  still  log  structures  with  just  one  room. 
Many  of  these  buildings  were  equipped  with  only  rough 
benches  as  seats,  and  none  had  libraries  for  reading  or 
research.  Many  teachers  were  still  not  professionally 


When  Charles  Brantley  Aycock 
became  governor  in  1901,  many 
children  of  school  age  were  still 
not  going  to  schools.  Most  school 
buildings  were  still  one-room  log 
structures.  And  many  teachers 
were  still  not  professionally 
trained.  During  his  term, 
however. ;  he,  along  with 
state  school  superintendents 
Thomas  F.  Toon  and 
James  Y.  Joyner,  changed 
the  way  that  North  Carolinians 
looked  at  formal  learning  by 
convincing  them  that  they 
needed  schools  and  that  they 
were  responsible  for funding 
and  supporting  their  schools. 

trained  instructors  but  were  people  trying  to 
supplement  their  incomes  from  other  jobs. 

But  times  were  changing  across  the  nation,  and 
the  state’s  educational  system  needed  to  change  to 
keep  pace.  One  of  the  candidates  who  was  running  for 
governor  in  1900  promised  to  devote  his  entire  term  to 
introducing  universal  education  and  improving  the  public 
school  system.  That  candidate  was  Charles  Brantley 
Aycock,  and  he  took  office  as  governor  in  January  1901. 

The  rescue  of  the  schools 

Aycock’s  actions  were  responsible  for  a  longer  school 
“year,”  improved  facilities  and  equipment,  and  better- 
trained  teachers.  But  Aycock  did  more  than  improve 
the  state’s  public  schools — he  convinced  the  general 
population  that  they  needed  schools  and  that  they 
should  be  responsible  for  paying  for  and  supporting 
them.  He  accomplished  this  by  relying  on  the  native 
Tar  Heel  passions  for  duty  to  God  and  for  liberty 
and  freedom.  Aycock  said, 

There  is  much  misunderstanding  as  to  what  education 
is.  Some  think  it  is  the  power  to  read  and  write,  others 
think  it  is  a  course  in  a  college  or  a  university;  but .  .  . 
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After  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  a 
prayer,  Miss  McPherson  had  new  boys  and 
girls  go  to  the  front  of  the  room,  read  to  her, 
and  then  answer  a  few  academic  questions  so 
she  could  judge  which  of  the  seven  grades 
they  belonged  in.  While  she  sorted  through 
them,  the  rest  of  us  were  told  to  practice  our 
writing  skills  or  read  an  assignment  in  our 
readers. 

Eventually,  she  got  everyone  sorted  so 
she  could  begin  lessons — forty-five  scholars! 
Annie  Lou  Hinson  is  the  oldest  at  nineteen, 
while  Betty  Jo  Gerrald  is  the  youngest  at  five. 
Normally,  students  have  to  be  six,  but  Miss 
McPherson  allowed  Betty  Jo  to  join  her  six 
older  brothers  and  sisters  in  coming  to 
school. 


Lessons  were  taught  in  turn  by  grade.  It 
usually  takes  anywhere  from  a  half  hour  to 
an  hour  to  get  through  a  lesson.  Once  the 
teacher  finishes,  we  sit  at  our  desks  quietly 
and  work  on  our  assignments  for  the  day. 
Books  and  paper  are  becoming  more  popular 
and  affordable,  but  we  still  have  to  stand  up 
and  read  a  lot  and  memorize.  We  practiced 
handwriting  skills  on  our  slates.  Some  of 
the  older  students  help  the  younger  students 
with  their  work. 

At  noon,  Miss  McPherson  rang  the  bell  to 
dismiss  class  for  lunch  and  recess.  Like  clock¬ 
work,  we  took  turns  getting  our  lunch  buckets 
and  lining  up  at  the  doors.  Some  students  live 
close  enough  to  run  home  and  eat. 


These  two 
scboolhonses 
(from  Wayne 
County ,  top ,  and 
from  Davidson 
County,  above) 
are  typical  of  the 
structures  that 
existed  shortly 
before  Ay  cock 
took  ojfr.ce  in 
1901.  Plans  for 
more  inviting  and 
respectable  buildings 
like  this  six-room 
schoolhouse  (right) 
became  available 
shortly  after. 


in  final  definition,  it  is  to  be  what  God  gave  us  the 
possibility  of  being.  Each  individual  ought  to  have  such 
training  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  out  of  himself  the 
thing  that  is  in  him.  .  .  .  True  education  ...  is  to  learn 
to  serve  ...  it  is  not  the  particular  work  which  one 
does  which  makes  the  man;  it  is  the  manner  of  his 
doing  it  that  counts.  .  .  .  Education  means  to  make  the 
man  who  digs  the  ditch  dig  it  good,  to  make  the  man 
who  builds  a  house  build  it  better  than  any  one  else,  to 
make  the  doctor  a  better  doctor.  [Education  is  also 
learning  to  know  right  from  wrong.  One  must  be  good 
to  survive.] 

Together  with  state  school  superintendents 
Thomas  F.  Toon  and  James  Y.  Joyner,  Aycock  changed 
the  way  that  North  Carolinians  looked  at  public  educa¬ 
tion  and  improved  the  way  the  entire  country  looked 
at  North  Carolina.  As  promised,  he  campaigned 
throughout  his  term  to  improve  schools  by  easing 
state  law's  that  controlled  local  taxes,  setting  standards 
for  teachers  and  school  buildings,  and  increasing  state 
money  available  for  schools  and  libraries. 

But  perhaps  Aycock’s  most  important  legacy  to  his 
state  was  that  he  aroused  local  communities  to  improve 
their  own  schools.  He  awoke  a  sense  of  necessity  and 
urgency:  North  Carolinians  needed  schools,  and  they 
needed  them  now! 

It  undoubtedly  appears  cheaper  to  neglect  the  aged,  the 
feeble,  the  infirm,  the  defective,  to  forget  the  children 
of  this  generation,  but  the  man  who  does  it  is  cursed  of 
God,  and  the  State  that  permits  it  is  certain  of 
destruction. 


Definitions  (continued) 

usually  takes  place  in  settings 
with  teaching  materials  and 
educational  supplies  and  is 
usually  led  by  trained  instructors 
who follow  structured  guidelines 
to  teach  established  subjects. 

In  this  case,  a  legacy  is  an 
idea,  incentive,  or  movement 
that  carries  on  after  its 
originators  death. 

To  be  literate  is  basically  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  To  be 
illiterate  is  the  opposite.  The 
term  illiterate  can  also  be  used  to 
identify  a  person  who  cannot 
read  or  write.  A  literacy  test 
would  determine  whether  a 
person  was  literate  or  not. 

Aycock  campaigned for 
society’s  accepted  idea  of 
universal  education — that  all 
children  should  be  educated, 
but  that  white  children  should 
be  taught  to  think,  while 
African  American  children 
should  be  trained  to  work. 


The  photograph  of  the  Davidson 
County  schoolhouse  is  from 
the  North  Carolina  Collection , 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  The  plans  are  from 
Plans  for  Public  Schoolhouses, 
1900-1902.  The  portrait 
of  Aycock  and  the  Wayne 
County  schoolhouse  are  from 
the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 


Definitions 

Appropriations  are  moneys 
that  are  budgeted  and  then 
set  aside  for  particular  uses. 

In  this  case,  inspired  means 
that  students  -were  motivated 
or  driven  to  action. 

A  normal  school  is  simply  a 
school  for  teaching  teachers  to 
teach. 

A  pious  woman  exhibits 
piety — reverence  to  God, 
devotion  to  family,  and  duty 
to  husband. 

In  this  case,  priority  means  of 
the  most  importance,  or 
primary  concern. 

Privies  are  outhouses. 

Reform-oriented 
organizations  are  groups  of 
people  that  work  to  start 
reforms — changes,  usually 
improvements,  to  the 
condition  of  society. 


Tom  Belton,  a  native  of 
Surry  County,  has  worked  at 
the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History  since  1 979,  part 
of  that  time  as  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association 
program  coordinator.  His 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  are  both  from  North 
Carolina  State  University. 
Since  the  early  1 990s,  Belton 
has  been  curator  of  militaria, 
politics,  and  society  at  the 
museum. 

Both  photographs  are  from 
the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 
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Women  on  a 
mission: 

The  WABPS 

by  Tom  Belton 


AC  [average.]  xcCotCuie.  is  a  ihahhilg  Hullt  Hoard  ibuxctuxz,  ...  no  Hinds  ox  curtains.  AC  cUiAs 
axe  home  made,  .  .  .  all  tC  same.  size.  ACxe  is  a  dilapidated  mood  stove,  xed  with  xust  and  dirt.  .  .  . 
AC  floor  ...  Is  covered  with  xed  dixt .  .  .  tC  hlachhoaxd  is  too  high  fox  tC  children  to  use  melt  . . . 
AC  children  s  hats  and  coats  axe  hung  on  nail’s  axound  tC  xoom.  AC  mails  and  mlndoms  axe 
co  vexed  miih  dust,  and  seem  to  have  never  been  mashed  cAffl  tC  children  s  Hoohs  axe  soiled  . . . 


The  early  1900s  in  North  Carolina  saw  the 

creation  of  many  reform-oriented  organizations 
in  which  white  women  played  a  significant  role. 
These  women  were  part  of  reform  movements  of  the 
time  that  focused  on  child  labor  (reducing  working 
hours  and  improving  workplace  safety),  temperance 
(controlling  the  use  of  alcohol),  prisons  (improving 
conditions  for  prisoners  and  chain  gangs),  and  public 
improvements  like  parks  and  libraries.  Many  of  the 
North  Carolina  women  who  became  involved  in 
these  groups  were  well-educated,  middle-class  wives 
and  mothers  who  felt  a  growing  responsibility  to  help 
improve  conditions  in  a  state  that,  in  many  ways,  still 
had  not  fully  recovered  from  devastation  left  by  the 
Civil  War  (1861-1865). 

The  Woman’s  Association  for  the  Betterment 
of  Public  Schoolhouses  (WABPS)  was  one  of  those 
organizations.  Educational  reforms  and  the  construction 
of  new  school  buildings  had  already  been  made  a  priority 
under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  who 
served  as  governor  from  1901  to  1905.  WABPS 
members  worked  to  provide  new  schools  with  a  physical 
environment  that  would  support  and  assist  learning. 

Improving  the  formal  learning  environment 

The  WABPS  was  established  by  students  from 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Women 
(formerly  for  “Girls”  and  now  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro).  These  students  had  been 
inspired  by  a  speech  they  heard  on  March  20,  1902.  In 
that  speech,  Charles  D.  Mclver,  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Greensboro  normal  school,  challenged 
his  students  to  work  to  improve  their  communities. 

Membership  in  the  organization  soon  became 
open  to  nonstudents.  Six  months  after  Mclver  s  speech, 
student  volunteers  had  recruited  more  than  two  thousand 
members,  and  within  four  years,  seventy  of  North 
Carolina’s  ninety-seven  counties  had  local  chapters. 


In  most  cases ,  members  of  a  local  WABPS  chapter  took  their  dirty  and  badly 
equipped  schoolhouse  and  cleaned  it.  They  sometimes  'bought  a  stove,  put  in 
window  panes,  bought  curtains ,  made  a  stage ,  and  cleared  up  the  grounds.  ” 
They  hung  0 mottoes ,  pictures ,  and  maps  on  the  walls; .  .  .  made  seats  and 
walks. "  More  ambitious  groups  even  tried  to  start  libraries.  But  some  local 
projects  had  schoolhouses  that  were  beyond  help.  In  these  cases ,  chapters  raised 
money  to  build  completely  new  school  buildings.  Pleasant  Hill  School  in 
/  lenderson  County  was  one  of  those  cases. 


Work  in  the  improvement  of  schoolhouse 
environments  and  education  was  considered  a  “natural” 
role  for  women  of  this  time.  “Their  place”  was  traditionally 
to  maintain  homes  and  serve  as  models  of  piety  and  as 
counselors  to  children.  The  WABPS,  however,  had 
several  radical  features  that  were  unusual  for  the  time. 

First  of  all,  the  WABPS  was  completely  controlled 
by  women.  While  men  could  join  and  were  expected  to 
do  the  physical  work  needed  to  improve  schools,  they 
could  not  vote  or  exercise  any  control  in  the  group. 

In  addition,  men  had  to  pay  membership  dues  to  join, 
while  women  were  not  required  to  do  so.  The  money 
paid  by  the  men  who  joined  local  groups  in  fact 
supported  many  of  the  school  improvements  carried 
out  by  local  groups,  although  these  groups  also  hosted 
events  such  as  plays  and  dinners  to  raise  money. 

Changing  roles  and  directions  for  women 

Men  and  women  had  no  problem  working  together, 
though,  to  improve  the  state’s  public  schools.  Men 
constructed  privies,  landscaped  grounds,  painted 
buildings,  carried  away  trash  and  debris,  and  built 
play  areas.  Women  hung  maps  and  pictures,  painted 
walls,  organized  displays,  installed  window  shades,  and 
worked  to  improve  the  health  of  children.  The  goal  was 
to  insure  that  schoolhouses  were  an  attractive  part  of 
the  neighborhood  and  community. 

Once  the  school  buildings  were  improved,  the  group 
trusted  that  the  local  citizens  would  continue  to  support 
schoolhouse  improvements  and  education  in  general 
through  votes  for  larger  tax  appropriations.  Although 
women  could  not  yet  vote  in  elections,  their  influence 
and  the  influence  of  the  WABPS  were  evident  in 
communities  that  did  approve  increased  taxes  to 
improve  education. 

An  unexpected  benefit  of  the  WABPS  was 
that  it  presented  an  opportunity  for  women  to 
assume  leadership  roles  and  gain  both  speaking  and 
organizational  skills  unavailable  to  them  through  most 
organizations,  which  were  controlled  by  men.  Their 
experience  would  give  them  confidence  to  speak  out 
publicly  for  other  needed  reforms  and  to  work 
collectively  in  the  future. 


Graded  Lessons 


Textbooks  had  become 
common  school  supplies 
by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
But  they  cost  money — you 
had  to  buy  them !  Not  until 
the  1930s,  during  the  Great 
Depression,  would  schoolbooks 
be  provided  at  no  charge  to 
students. 


Once  outside,  a  lot  of  us  girls  gathered 
at  the  well  and  pumped  ice-cold  water  into 
our  collapsible  tin  cups.  Mama  had  packed 
me  a  ham  biscuit  and  some  corn  bread  in  my 
bucket.  She  even  wrapped  it  all  up  in  a  linen 
napkin.  My  friends  and  I  sat  around  the  well 
eating  and  talking.  After  we  finished  our 
meal,  we  played  a  game  of  fox  and  geese, 
a  kind  of  hide  and  seek. 

Around  1:30,  we  heard  the  bell  ring  for  us 
to  return  to  school.  The  afternoon  droned  on. 
It  seemed  that  a  lot  of  students  had  to  go  to 
the  outhouse  this  particular  afternoon.  Hand 
after  hand  raised — one  finger  or  two  fingers 
indicated  what  they  had  to  go  for. 

We  have  an  interesting  outhouse. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  owns  the  farm  the  school 
sits  in  the  middle  of,  built  our  “johnny” 
with  scrap  lumber.  The  building  is  long 
and  narrow  and  has  a  door  at  both  ends. 
Inside  is  a  long  narrow  board  with  five  holes 
of  various  sizes  cut  into  it  to  accommodate 


the  smallest  on  up  to  the  biggest  students. 
We  usually  bring  corncobs  to  school  for  the 
outhouse. 

Miss  McPherson  finally  rang  the  bell 
to  dismiss  school  for  the  day  at  4:00.  As  my 
bothers  and  I  hurried  home,  we  met  up  with 
Mary  Jane  and  Esau  along  the  way  and 
exchanged  first  day  experiences.  Esau  had 
gotten  his  hand  smacked  for  having  dirty 
fingernails.  Mary  Jane  let  us  know  that  he 
was  highly  deserving  of  this  punishment  and 
that  she  had  warned  him  about  washing  his 
hands  before  they  left  home  that  morning. 


Though  students  and  the  general  population  may  not  have 
noticed  much  change  in  their  schools  in  the  late  1800s,  two 
events  did  take  place  that  would  have  impacts  as  the  century 
turned.  The  first  was  the  beginning  of  professional  training 
for  teachers.  Professional  training  programs  for  teachers  in 
North  Carolina  began  in  1877  when  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  a  normal  school,  or  a  school  for  teaching  teachers, 
for  each  race.  The  normal  school for  whites  was  actually  just 
a  summer  program  for  men  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill.  The  normal  school  for  blacks 
was  the  Fayetteville  Colored  Normal  School.  In  1891, 
the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  School for  Girls  (above),  the  first  true  college  for 
women  who  wished  to  teach.  Many  buildings  and  faculties 
(left,  from  the  1890s)  later,  this  school  has  grown  into  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
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Ginger  Gatlin  can  trace 
her family’s  history  more 
than  two  hundred  years 
into  North  Carolina's  past. 
She  was  a  tour  guide  with 
the  North  Carolina  Historic 
Sites  Section  for  thirteen 
years  but  is  now  an 
elementary  school  teacher. 
She  is  especially  interested 
in  weaving  and  spinning 
techniques  of  the  1 700s  and 
1800s  and  country  life  in 
general  in  southeast  North 
Carolina  between  1870 
and  1 900. 

The  sketch  of  Oak  Plain 
School  is  provided  courtesy 
of  the  author.  The  view 
inside  Bobbitt's  Public 
School  and  the  black  school 
at  Lake  Waccamaw  are 
from  the  North  Carolina 
Collection ,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  textbooks  and  the 
potbellied  stove  are  from  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History.  All  other  artwork 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 


We  got  home  just  in  time  to  do  our  chores 
before  supper.  Our  cows  needed  milking, 
some  firewood  needed  splitting,  and  Mama 
needed  help  in  the  kitchen. 


The  second  event  of  the  1 800s  that  would  affect  the  early 
1900s  was  the  creation  of  graded  schools.  The  children  in 
graded  schools  were  generally  divided  into  about  ten  grades, 
and  unlike  regular  public  schools  in  the  state,  each  grade  had 
its  own  room  and  teacher.  In  addition,  nearly  all  graded 
schools  had  libraries.  At  first,  only  larger  towns  could  vote 
to  establish  and  fund  these  schools — they  were  not  funded 
by  the  state.  Each  school  then  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  fust  graded  school  in  the  state 
opened  in  Greensboro  in  1875,  and  while  seventeen  graded 
schools  were  operating  by  1888,  the  innovation  was  not 
particularly  popular  until  the  early  1900s.  These  plans 
show  the  layout  of  the  New  Bern  Graded  School  in  1 908. 
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Keep  in  mind  that,  besides  a  school for  the  instruction  of 
African  American  teachers,  most  of  the  events  and  programs 
mentioned  in  this  article  and  its  sidebars  apply  only  to  white 
schools  and  students.  Few  public  schools  for  blacks  could 
provide  the  same  quality  of  education  as  schools  for  whites. 
But  black  schools  did  have  a  program  for  “ betterment ,  ” 
or  improvement.  The  Rosenwald  Fund  helped  build  more 
than  seven  hundred  schools  for  rural  African  Americans  in 
ninety-three  of  North  Carolina's  one  hundred  counties.  The 


fund  was  developed  in  part  by  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
was  funded  primarily  by  Julius  Rosenwald,  then  president 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company.  Most  Rosenwald  Schools 
were  built  between  1915  and  1931.  The  old  Leechville 
School  (left)  in  Beaufort  County  was  replaced  by  this 
two-room  Rosenwald  School  ( right)  in  1 922  and  1 923. 


"Early  on,  I  learned  responsibility." 

an  interview  with  meteorologist  Lisa  Spencer  by  Keri  Towery 


One  of  the  best  learning  experiences  for 

me  growing  up  was  being  a  member  of  the 
4-H  Club.  Each  member  [of  4-H]  selected 
subjects  that  interested  them.  These  subjects  became 
ongoing  projects.  We  .  .  .  gave  demonstrations  or 
speeches  [and]  we  had  all  kinds  of  competitions.  .  .  . 
So  I  think  early  on  I  learned  responsibility  and  time 
management.  Many  of  the  skills  I  learned  in  4-H 
I’ve  continued  to  use  in  my  career.  .  .  . 

I  really  remember  that  particular  club  as  being 
a  good  experience  for  me  because  it  was  all  children 
that  were  my  age,  and  we  learned  together.  It  taught 
so  many  different  skills  that  [we]  used  later  on  as 
adult[s]  .  .  .  probably  most  beneficial  to  me  was 
the  public  speaking. 


[A  person]  who  really  stands  out  to  me  as  a 
mentor  is  Jim  Jaggers,  a  television  meteorologist  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  While  I  was  attending  college 
in  Memphis,  Jim  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  come 
over  to  the  television  station  and  to  watch  him  do  the 
weather.  He  taught  me  how  to  do  what  he  did  every 
day  to  get  a  weathercast  on  the  air.  I  was  just  so 
flattered  that  he  took  the  time  to  share  some  of  his 
knowledge  with  me.  He  was  .  .  .  very  influential  in 
getting  me  started  in  television. 

Lisa  Spencer  has  been  a  meteorologist  at  NBC-1 7  News 
for  two  years.  When  she  is  not  working,  she  spends  time 
with  her  family  at  the  park  and  plays  sports  and  other 
games  with  her  son. 
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On  the  side  of  a  hill: 

Transforming  a  mountain 
community 

by  Heather  L.  Barrett 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  Mary 
Martin  Sloop  arrived  in  Crossnore,  a  small 
mountain  town  in  Avery  County,  education 
was  not  a  priority.  Mary  had  been  educated  at  Davidson 
College  and  had  come  to  Crossnore  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  area’s  two  medical  doctors  (her  husband,  Eustace — 
whom  she  affectionately  referred  to  as  “Doctor” — 
was  the  other). 

Change  means  meeting  the  unknown 

In  her  autobiography,  Miracle  in  the  Hills,  Mary  wrote 
that  many  mountain  people  at  this  time  had  a  “hunger 
for  learning,  the  desire  to  obtain  for  their  children  a 
better  education  than  they  were  getting  in  the  [one- 
room,]  one-teacher  schools.”  During  town  meetings, 
parents  in  the  community  voiced  their  opinions  about 
school  improvements.  Their  excitement  spread  rapidly, 
and  the  community  offered  to  donate  construction 
materials,  furnishings,  and  individual  skills  as  well 
as  free  labor. 

Still,  Mary  met  resistance  in  improving  the 
schools.  To  many  people,  change  meant  the  unknown. 
Problems  arose  in  response  to  old  customs,  traditions, 
and  superstitions.  One  letter  to  her  even  said,  “If  you 
don’t  stop  that  foolishness  about  a  new  schoolhouse 
you  just  might  get  a  hole  in  your  back.”  Never  one 
to  be  scared  off,  her  reaction  was  to  fight  even  more. 

Mary  encountered  immediate  difficulties  with 
school  attendance.  She  wrote,  “We  knew  that  the 
children  would  never  get  far  in  their  schooling  if  they 
were  bent  on  getting  married  in  their  middle  teens.” 

She  described  this  practice  as  the  “most  tragic  fact 
of  mountain  life.”  She  wrote,  “Many  little  girls  were 
nursing  babies  long  before  they  would  in  the  normal 
course  of  things  have  given  up  playing  with  baby  dolls.” 

Hepsy,  for  example,  was  one  of  Mary’s  students  who 
showed  great  potential  in  her  studies.  But  at  the  age  of 
ten,  she  was  forced  to  become  a  mother  to  her  five 
brothers  and  sisters  after  their  mother  died.  And, 
to  have  help  in  raising  them,  she  planned  to  marry 
at  the  age  of  twelve  and  drop  out  of  school. 

Instead,  Mary  managed  to  persuade  Hepsy  and 
her  father  that  she  deserved  a-chance  at  an  education. 
Mary  offered  to  send  Hepsy  to  Banner  Elk,  which 
had  a  preparatory  school,  thirty  miles  away. 

Money  was  another  problem 

High  standards  soon  developed  for  the  Crossnore 


school.  The  school  began  employing  only  college 
graduates  as  teachers,  and  in  1924,  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  (DAR)  listed  Crossnore 
in  its  catalog  of  approved  schools.  Among  the  buildings 
that  made  up  the  school’s  campus  at  the  time  were 
several  dormitories,  a  teacher’s  cottage,  a  music  hall, 
a  weaving  facility,  an  infirmary,  and  classroom  space. 

Financially,  building  such  a  campus  took  creativity 
and  determination.  “Raising  money  is  not  a  falling-off- 
a-log  job.  It  requires  letter  writing,  speechmaking,  travel 
and  above  all — faith  in  your  cause.  We  were  always  long 
on  that  last  item  at  Crossnore.” 

In  order  to  make  Hepsy  “presentable”  for  her  trip 
to  Banner  Elk,  Mary  contacted  two  cousins  who  had 
always  maintained  impeccable  wardrobes.  The  cousins 
gladly  agreed  to  send  some  of  their  dresses  for  Hepsy. 
One  afternoon,  Mary  saw  a  wagon  hauling  minerals 
to  the  mill.  On  top  were  trunks  of  clothes  bouncing  up 
and  down.  But  apparently  the  cousins  had  recently  been 
in  mourning — every  dress  was  black. 

Mary  was  heartbroken.  But  then  she  had  an  idea. 
She  took  each  dress  from  its  trunk,  put  it  on  a  hanger, 
and  hung  it  from  her  front  porch  with  a  price  tag. 
“Suddenly  the  whole  valley  was  in  mourning,”  but 
she  had  raised  money  to  buy  gingham  and  ribbon  to 
sew  clothes  for  Hepsy.  Besides  creating  a  new  money¬ 
making  venture  for  Crossnore,  Mary  had  helped  Hepsy 
get  to  Banner  Elk,  which  led  to  a  nursing  program  in 
Statesville. 

"Mother  Mary" 

By  improving  the  school  and  implementing  changes 
in  attitudes,  the  two  Sloops  made  Crossnore  into  a 
competitive,  self-sufficient  community.  They  taught 
the  mountain  people  about  the  advantages  of  electricity 
and  modern  sanitation,  planting  suitable  crops  for  the 
terrain  and  climate,  making  home  improvements, 
and  building  more  passable  roads. 

Appropriately,  the  award  for  the  American  Mother 
of  the  Year  honored  Mary  for  her  achievements  in  1951. 
“Crossnore,  after  all,  is  my  enthusiasm — my  third  child, 
my  other  self.”  Years  earlier,  she  had  purchased  land  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  for  a  new  Crossnore  school.  Catching 
much  grief  from  some  of  the  town’s  men,  she  responded, 
“I  don’t  aim  to  raise  corn  on  it.  I  want  to  raise  a  hundred 
children  on  it.”  Indeed,  she  had  built  not  just  a  campus, 
she  had  built  a  community. 


Getting  a  new  schoolhouse  in  any  community  was  a  big  deal 
in  the  early  1900s.  And,  if  their  building  looked  like  the  one 
above,  this  Linville  Falls  crowd  has  gathered  for  good  reason — 
to  dedicate  their  new  school  in  August  1911.  Mary  Sloop  took 
several  years  to  build  a  new  school  campus  in  nearby  Crossnore. 


Definitions 

In  this  case, 

impeccable  implies  discreet, 
or  conservative  and  thoughtful, 
taste  and  particular  attention 
to  care. 

Mourning  is,  in  this  case, 
a  time  of  remembrance  and 
respect  for  a  relative  or  friend 
after  he  or  she  has  died.  At 
this  time,  black  clothing  was 
worn  for  a  while  as  a  visible 
sign  of  loss  and  tribute. 

A  self-suffcient  community 
does  everything  it  can  to 
support  itself. 

Heather  L.  Barrett 
recently  transferred from  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  to  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office.  She  has 
written  many  articles  about 
architecture  and  has  been 
published  in  other  museum 
publications. 

Both  photographs  are  from 
the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 
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Definitions 

The  term  “colored”  was 
used  at  this  time ,  and  for 
much  of  the  1 900s,  to 
identify  a  member  of  the 
Negro  race.  Today,  we 
usually  use  the  word  “black” 
or  Afrecan  American  to  serve 
the  same  purpose. 

A  devotiona/s  was  sometimes 
made  up  of  a  few  Bible  verses, 
a  poem  or  story,  or  even  a 
few  moments  of  silence. 

The  primary  grades  are 
when  schoolchildren  usually 
learn  basic  skills,  particularly 
speaking  and  writing.  A 
grammar  school  is  a  school 
(usually  grades  four  and five) 
where  they  concentrate  on 
improving  their  earlier  skills 
and  perfecting  their  speaking 
and  writing  talents. 

A  jig  is  a  very  quick,  lively 
dance.  The  Highland  fling  is 
also  a  lively  folk  dance  but  is 
particular  to  the  Scottish 
Highlands. 

A  pitch  pipe  is  a  tiny 
instrument  used  by  the  leader 
of  a  musical  group  to  get 
everyone  on  the  correct  key. 
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Hello  everybody!  This  is  a  great  day 
for  me.  It’s  September  10,  1940, 
and  today,  I  start  the  seventh  grade. 
I’m  twelve  years  old,  and  it’s  my  second  year 
in  junior  high.  Junior  high  is  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades.  I’ll  be  in  school  for  the 
next  eight  months. 

I  live  in  the  Piedmont  region  of  North 
Carolina.  Like  lots  of  my  friends,  I  live  on 
a  farm.  So  after  I  get  up  early,  dress,  and  eat 
breakfast,  I  have  to  do  my  chores.  I  help  Dad 
feed  and  water  the  chickens,  the  pigs,  our 
cow,  and  our  two  horses. 

When  I  finish,  I  hurry  the  hall-mile  to  the 
bus  stop,  where  my  friends  are  gathering.  I’m 
so  anxious  to  see  them.  My  colored  friends 
wait  for  their  bus  at  the  same  place.  But  their 
school  is  farther  away.  Usually  we  all  play  ball 
or  race  until  the  buses  come,  but  today  we  just 
talk  about  our  vacations.  Oh,  here’s  the  bus. 

The  morning  routine 

When  I  get  to  school,  I  go  to  homeroom  first. 
Our  teacher  calls  the  roll  and  tells  us  where  to 
sit.  She  calls  the  roll  again  to  see  if  we  are  in 
our  proper  places.  Then  we  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  American  flag  and  have  a  devotional. 
After  that,  we  pray  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Next,  our  teacher  reads  announcements 
from  the  principal,  and  she  gives  us  our  special 
duties  for  the  day.  Some  of  these  duties  are 
fun — passing  out  reading  books  for  reading, 
rulers  if  we  need  them  for  math,  or  drawing 
paper  if  we  have  art  that  day.  Two  girls  are 
assigned  to  keep  the  blackboards  erased  and, 
just  before  school  is  out,  to  “dust,”  or  clean, 
the  erasers.  They  get  to  go  outside  to  hit 
them  on  the  sidewalk  or  against  a  large  rock. 


The  1 940s  began  a  time  of  rapid  change  in  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  For  one  thing,  professionally  trained 
teachers  were  using  “unit  teaching  to  expose  students  to 
cultures  of  the  world  and  to  encourage  them  to  truly 
experience  those  cultures  through  studies  of  their 
literature,  industries ,  music  and  dance,  and  customs. 

Learning 
in  the  1940s 

by  Lucille  Clarke  Sanders 


Other  duties  are  more  like  work.  Two 
boys  are  assigned  to  keep  the  fire  burning 
in  the  stove.  Our  stove  is  in  the  back  of  the 
classroom.  The  janitor  builds  a  fire  in  the 
morning  and  brings  in  wood  to  put  in  the 
wood  box.  (Some  schools  have  stoves  that 
burn  coal,  but  ours  uses  wood.)  We  boys  are 
responsible  for  keeping  wood  in  the  stove  so 
the  fire  doesn’t  go  out.  So,  if  the  weather  is 
really  cold,  we  sometimes  have  to  bring 
more  wood  in  from  the  woodpile. 

My  daily  class  schedule 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  schedule.  We 
stay  in  our  homeroom  for  first  period.  Our 
homeroom  teacher  teaches  us  social  studies — 
United  States  history  and  geography.  We’ll  be 
studying  North  Carolina  history  for  a  month 
or  two  later  in  the  year.  We  have  a  different 
teacher  for  language  arts — reading  and  spelling 
and  writing  sentences,  which  she  calls  grammar. 

Our  social  studies  teacher  says  we  will  be 
learning  with  some  kind  of  new  plan  this 
year.  It  is  called  “unit  teaching,”  and  all  of 
our  teachers  will  be  using  it.  Our  first  unit 
is  the  British  Isles  (we  feel  close  to  the 
British  people,  now,  because  of  the  war 
that  has  started  there),  which  we  will 
study  for  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 
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In  her  class,  she  says,  we  will  study  the 
customs,  clothing,  geography,  and  history 
of  the  area  (which  she  says  includes  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland).  We  might  get 
to  make  a  Maypole  and  dance  around  it  for  a 
pretend  May  festival  like  they  have  in  England. 
She  also  says  she  is  going  to  try  to  borrow  a 
film  to  show  us — right  in  our  classroom!  I 
have  never  seen  a  movie  in  a  classroom  before. 

When  we  get  to  science  period,  my  science 
teacher  tells  the  class  we  will  be  studying  the 
plants  and  animals,  industries,  and  inventions 
of  the  British  Isles.  Later,  in  language  arts, 
my  teacher  says  we  will  be  reading  poetry 
from  each  country.  One  day,  she  is  going 
to  sign  out  a  record  player  from  the  new 
audiovisual  room  so  we  can  hear  music  from 
Ireland  and  dance  the  jig  or  do  the  Highland 
fling.  We  will  also  get  to  hear  differences  in 
the  languages. 

When  we  finish  this  unit  on  the  British 
Isles,  we  will  have  to  write  a  poem  or  a  short 
story  or  an  article  for  the  school  paper  about 
what  we  have  learned.  Then,  we  will  start  a 
new  unit.  One  of  the  teachers  said  we  will 
study  six  or  eight  units  this  year. 


sing.  Sometimes  it’s 

fun,  but  I  really  don’t  like  it  very  much. 

When  we  have  art,  we  decorate  our 
classroom  by  making  drawings  and  paintings 
and  putting  them  on  our  bulletin  boards. 
Sometimes  we  study  great  artists  and  their 
work.  I  like  art  class.  My  teacher  can  tell  us 
what’s  good  or  bad,  and  how  to  do  artwork 
better,  but  she  surely  can’t  draw  for  herself! 

Usually  once  a  week,  we  have  a  library 
period.  Our  teacher  knows  what  we  like  and 
what  we  need  to  do  for  our  studies.  We  use 
the  encyclopedias,  write  reports  for  classes, 
check  out  books,  and  read  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  teacher  chooses  two  people 
to  help  with  our  library  period. 

Every  Friday  morning  we  have  chapel  in  the 
auditorium  with  the  high  school  students.  They 
sit  in  front  and  we  sit  in  back.  The  principal 
has  a  devotional,  we  sing  a  patriotic  song  like 
“My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee,”  and  he  reads 
announcements.  Then  we  have  a  program — 
every  room  takes  turns  having  a  chapel  program. 
That’s  the  best  part.  It  might  be  songs  they 
sing,  a  piano  solo,  or  a  play  or  a  skit. 

Lunch  and  recess 


My  weekly  class  schedule 

Besides  our  regular  classes,  we  have  music 
and  art  once  a  week  and  physical  education 
(we  call  it  “P.E.”)  twice  a  week.  In  music 
class,  we  have  books  that  have  many  songs 
in  them.  Our  teacher  gets  a  record  player  and 
a  pitch  pipe.  First,  we  read  from  our  books, 
then  we  listen  to  the  record,  and  then  we 


Most  of  us,  except  a  few  who  live  close  and 
can  walk  home  for  lunch,  bring  lunches  from 
home.  Some  of  my  friends  have  real  lunch 
boxes,  but  many  use  a  tin  bucket  or  a  basket 
and  wrap  their  food  in  paper,  like  newspaper 
or  wrapping  paper,  or  a  cloth,  like  a  napkin. 
We  carry  biscuits  with  ham  or  sausage,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  sometimes  cheese  or  molasses. 


Sometimes  I  have  tea  cakes,  which  some 
people  call  cookies. 


The  introduction  of  buses  would  soon  cause  more  changes.  Small  rural  schools  like  Mclver 
School  in  Lee  County  far  left j  were  still  common  in  the  1940s  because  school  buildings 
still  needed  to  be  within  walking  distance  of  their  students'  homes.  But  with  the 
increased  use  of  school  buses,  students  could  live  farther  away.  Before  long,  these 
smaller  schools  would  be  consolidated,  or  combined,  into  larger  district  or  county 
school  buildings.  From  Lee  County  to  Pender  County  (left)  to  Lexington 
in  Davidson  County  (below),  school  buses  made  their  impact.  In  fact, 
for  many  years,  North  Carolina  had  more  students  riding  to  and  from 
school  than  any  other  state. 


Lucille  Clarke  Sanders 
graduated  from  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College 
(now  East  Carolina 
University)  in  Greenville 
in  1937.  She  taught  social 
studies  and  language  arts 
in  Piedmont  schools  until 
1977.  Since  then ,  she  has 
volunteered  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History 
and  taught  English  to  adults 
from  other  countries. 

Movies  in  a  classroom!" 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History.  All  other  artwork 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Collection,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Library , 
Chapel  Hill. 


At  the  back  of  the  auditorium  is  a  small 
room  where  ladies  sometimes  cook  soup, 
which  we  can  buy  for  ten  cents.  We  can 
always  buy  milk — it’s  only  a  nickel.  And  if 
the  weather  is  nice,  we  eat  outside.  Otherwise, 
we  eat  in  our  classrooms  with  our  teachers. 

After  we  eat,  we  play.  Our  math  teacher 
supervises  all  the  boys.  We  shoot  goals,  run 
races,  or  play  basketball,  volleyball,  softball,  or 
baseball.  The  girls  play  different  kinds  of  games. 
The  women  teachers  organize  the  girls  and 
referee  their  games.  Some  girls  play  dodgeball 
or  jump  rope,  but  they  like  softball  best. 

The  school  building 

Last  year,  I  still  had  to  go  to  sixth  grade 
in  the  grammar  school  building.  This 
year,  though,  I  am  in  the  new  high  school 
building.  Just  like  every  school  I  know,  we 
have  a  pump  out  in  the  school  yard.  We 
have  to  go  out  there  during  recesses  or  lunch 
periods  to  get  drinks  and  to  wash  our  hands. 
We  have  to  stand  in  line  at  the  pump  and 
usually  have  a  teacher  to  watch  us. 

Our  pump  has  a  table  built  around  the 
sides  and  front.  On  the  table  is  a  pan  for 
washing  our  hands  and  a  dipper  to  catch  the 
water  from  the  pump.  We  use  the  dipper  to 
pour  the  water  into  our  cups.  We  all  have  to 
have  a  cup  or  a  glass.  The  teacher  fixes  a  shelf 
with  white  paper  on  it  where  we  keep  them. 
She  puts  our  names  on  the  bottoms,  and  we 
put  them  back  on  the  shelf  turned  upside  down, 
so  we  can  see  our  names. 

Our  toilets  are  outside,  too,  in  the  back 
of  our  school  yard.  We  have  one  for  boys 


Another  of  the  changes  that  affected  classrooms  in  the  state 
during  this  time  was  the  introduction  of  “high  technology.  ” 
Though  low-tech  by  our  standards,  the  first  audiovisual  age 
had  arrived.  Before  too  long,  most  schools  had  record  players 
(with  78,  33,  and  45  rpm  speeds),  tape  recorders  for  V4-inch 
tape),  filmstrip  projectors,  and  even  movie  projectors  (16 
mm,  of  course).  A  school  might  have  had  only  one  of  each, 
but  all  classes  gladly  shared  just  to  be  able  to  have  one. 


and  one  for  girls.  They  are  little  wooden 
buildings,  and  each  has  a  high  fence  across 
the  front  and  down  one  side,  so  no  one  can 
see  who  is  standing  in  line.  We  surely  will  be 
happy  to  get  running  water  at  our  school  next 
year!  We  will  have  a  drinking  fountain  and 
proper  bathrooms,  too.  Each  one  will  have 
a  big  sink  so  we  can  wash  our  hands  inside. 

I  hear  that  we  might  even  have  paper  towels 
instead  of  cloth  ones. 


Of  course,  even  with  all 
these  changes  going  on 
in  “the  public  schools,  ” 
remember,  those  were 
the  public  schools  for 
white  students.  As  this 
January  1 942  photo  at 
Knap  of  Reeds  School  in 
Granville  County  shows, 
the  schools  for  African 
American  students  were 
still  much  the  same  as 
they  had  been  for  forty 
years — in  fact,  compare 
this  scene  with  the  tum- 
of-the-century  classrooms 
on  page  21. 
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THJH  Essay  Contest  award  winner: 
"Remember  when  ..." 


At 


Britt  likes  to  read  and  write  as  much 
as  ■possible.  She  has  been  on  the  Battle 
of  the  Books  team  and  came  in  second 
place  in  the  fourth-grade  spelling  bee. 
She  also  won  a  school  essay  contest. 
After  school,  Britt  enjoys  going  to  the 
beach  with  her  family  and fiends. 


by  Britt  Warren 

ugust  22, 1996, 
was  a  sunny 
orning.  After 
choosing  my  clothes  for 
the  day,  I  rushed  downstairs 
to  eat  some  cereal.  My 
mom  filled  my  lunch 
box  with  a  thermos  of 
soup,  some  pretzels,  a 
few  grapes,  a  brownie, 
and  juice.  I  rode  with 
my  mom  to  school  in 
our  air-conditioned  van. 
She  dropped  me  off 
fifteen  minutes  before 
classes  began. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived, 

I  helped  a  friend  named 
Nancy  get  up  the  ramp 
in  her  wheelchair.  We 
went  to  the  lunchroom, 
where  I  found  Shamille, 
Maria,  and  Amy.  They  are  African  American,  Hispanic, 
and  Native  American.  We  talked  about  our  summers. 

I  told  them  about  the  great  time  I  had  had  at  the  beach 
with  my  grandmother  and  her  three  sisters  and  one 
brother.  They  had  talked  about  what  school  was  like 
when  they  were  kids. 

I  told  Nancy  and  Shamille  they  went  to  school 
from  September  until  June.  Their  only  vacations  were 
at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter.  Schools  did 
not  close  for  cold  weather — partly  because  some 
homes  still  did  not  have  radios  or  telephones  to 
provide  closing  information. 

When  children  were  bad  in  their  classrooms,  they 
had  to  sit  in  the  cloakroom.  Sometimes  they  would 
be  spanked,  and  sometimes  the  teacher  would  hit  the 
child’s  hand  with  a  ruler.  I  told  Maria  my  grandmother 
remembered  being  a  little  nervous  when  told  to  line  up 
in  the  hallway  for  her  typhoid  shot.  The  schools  made 
sure  they  had  their  shots  every  year.  Later,  she  would 
wait  in  this  same  hall  to  buy  a  ten-cent  stamp  to  put 
in  her  stamp  book,  which  could  be  turned  in  for  a 
war  bond  when  it  was  filled. 

Amy  started  to  ask  me  about  stamps  and  bonds,  but 
then  the  bell  rang,  so  we  went  to  our  classrooms.  But 
most  of  the  day,  I  daydreamed  about  going  to  school  in 
the  1940s.  I  thought  about  what  my  relatives  had  told  me 
about  those  days.  I  began  to  imagine  my  grandmother 
waking  up,  just  as  I  had  this  morning,  and  beginning 
her  school  day. 


her  grandmother,  who  was  living  with  them,  was 
making  her  lunch — probably  a  sandwich  and  a  piece 
of  fruit.  School  lunches  cost  fifteen  cents,  which  was 
too  expensive  for  her  family.  Though  sometimes  she 
could  afford  to  buy  milk. 

My  grandmother  walked  the  three  blocks  to  school 
with  her  brother  and  sisters.  If  it  was  raining,  they  some¬ 
times  got  a  ride  to  school  in  the  family  car.  Luckily,  while 
the  day  was  cold,  it  was  clear,  and  the  group  quickly 
arrived  at  their  schoolhouse.  It  was  a  two-story,  brick 
building  with  wooden  floors  and  one  wide,  wooden 
staircase  in  the  center  of  a  large  hall.  The  rooms  upstairs 
had  metal  fire  escapes  on  the  outside.  Under  her  arm, 
my  grandmother  carried  her  textbooks,  a  few  pencils 
and  a  pencil  box,  a  loose-leaf  notebook  with  Write- 
Right-brand  paper,  and  a  Blue  Horse  composition  book. 

As  the  students  entered,  the  8:15  a.m.  bell  was  rung 
by  “Uncle  Jim,”  the  janitor,  and  all  classes  had  devotions. 
Next,  they  sang  “America  the  Beautiful”  and  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.”  Some  classes  had  record  players  the 
students  could  sing  along  with.  Others  sang  with  no 
music.  During  the  day,  students  studied  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  the  alphabet,  and  some  artwork. 

The  music  teacher  came  to  each  room  once  a  week. 

Later,  I  imagined  that  I  could  see  my  grandmother 
and  her  girlfriends  on  the  playground  playing  Red  Rover, 
London  Bridge,  softball,  hopscotch,  and  Here  Come  the 
Dukes  A-riding — a  singing  and  skipping  game  where 
nobody  wins.  The  boys  played  separately  from  the  girls. 

She  looked  forward  to  the  time  after  school  when 
she  would  stop  by  her  daddy’s  grocery  store  to  get  a  cola 
and  a  candy  bar  and  to  see  her  mamma  and  daddy.  In 
addition,  today  was  Friday.  On  Fridays,  she  helped  out 
at  the  store  by  putting  ration  stamps  in  the  ration  books. 

Back  to  reality 

“Britt,  pack  up,”  I  heard  a  voice  say  sternly.  It  was  my 
teacher.  “Oh,  okay,”  I  answered.  So  I  packed  up  my 
mechanical  pencil,  calculator,  and  lunch  box  into  my 
backpack  and  headed  down  the  carpeted  hall  of  the 
one-story  schoolhouse. 

As  I  walked,  I  continued  thinking  about  my 
grandmother’s  school.  I  had  noticed  one  thing  about 
her  school  as  I  looked  around — I  saw  no  people  like 
Nancy,  Shamille,  Maria,  or  Amy  at  her  school.  The 
schools  in  North  Carolina  were  segregated  by  race. 

That  meant  that  the  white  children  went  to  one  school, 
the  black  children  went  to  another,  and  the  Native 
Americans  to  another.  Where  would  my  Hispanic 
friends  have  gone?  And  handicapped  students — I 
suppose  they  went  to  institutions  or  stayed  at  home. 


A  daydream  of  history 

The  young  lady  woke  up  and  put  on  her 
school  dress.  She  looked  out  the  window 
to  see  the  weather.  It  looked  cold,  so  she 
decided  to  wear  leggings  under  her  dress. 
Of  course,  she  would  have  to  take  them 
off  in  the  cloakroom  when  she  got  to 
school,  because  girls  were  not  allowed 
to  wear  clothes  with  legs.  After  dressing, 
she  went  downstairs  for  oatmeal.  There, 


Todays  school  equipment  is  quite 
different fom  the  equipment  of  the 
1 940s.  Find  in  this  article  the  list  of 
items  that  Britt's  grandmother  carried 
with  her.  Compare  that  to  what  you 
carry  around  all  day  at  your  school. 
Think,  also,  about  how  you  carry 
your  supplies  and  equipment — Britt's 
grandmother  carried  all  hers  under  her 
arm.  Practice  that  for  a  day.  Which  do 
you  prefer  ? 


Definitions 

A  cloakroom  is  like  a  closet — 
it  has  temporary  storage  space 
for  coats ,  boots ,  umbrellas ,  and 
other  outdoor  gear. 

A  Hispanic  person  is  a  person 
of  Latin  American  descent, 
primarily  from  Mexico,  Cuba , 
or  Puerto  Rico,  who  is  living 
in  the  United  States. 

While  World  War  II 
( 1 941—1 945)  was  going  on, 
food  and  many  items  for  daily 
living  had  to  be  rationed,  or 
controlled  by  the  government — 
people  had  to  limit  how  much 
they  bought  and  used.  Each 
person  was  given  ration  books 
and  a  certain  number  of 
ration  stamps  every  month 
for  such  items  as  butter,  meat, 
sugar,  shoes,  and  gasoline. 
Customers  had  to  turn  in  a 
particular  number  and  kind 
of  stamp  for  each  rationed 
item  they  bought.  If  they  did 
not  have  enough  stamps  or 
the  right  kind,  they  could  not 
buy  the  item.  Stores  also  had 
ration  books.  When  deliveries 
were  made,  the  delivery  man 
would  take  the  store’s  ration 
books  and  count  how  many 
stamps  the  store  had  collected 
for  each  item.  The  number  of 
stamps  he  collected  determined 
the  number  of  new  items  he 
delivered. 

Stamp  books  also  supported  the 
war  effort.  When  someone  bought 
a  stamp,  he  or  she  put  it  in  a 
stamp  book.  When  enough 
stamps  had  been  collected,  the 
person  could  buy  a  war  bond. 
War  bonds  were  like  loans  to 
the  government.  The  money 
was  used  to  build  more  tanks, 
airplanes,  ships,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  for  the  war. 
Ten  years  later,  the  government 
repaid  these  loans. 


Britt  Warren  was  a  fourth- 
grade  member  of  a  THJHA 
club  at  Topsail  Elementary 
School  in  Hampstead  during 
the  1 996/1 997  school  year. 

All  artwork  is  from  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
Thanks  to  Rachel  &  Andrew! 
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Definitions 

In  this  case ,  to  have  access 
is  to  have  the  liberty  or 
permission  to  enter  or  use. 

Allocated  moneys  are 
designated,  or  set  aside,  for 
particular  uses  or  people.  An 
allocation  is  often  budgeted 
in  advance. 

To  anticipate  is  to  expect. 

Compliance  is  the  act  of 
complying,  or  changing  your 
actions  to  meet  the  rules  or 
wishes  of  another  person. 

In  this  case,  a  curriculum  is 
the  way  a  teacher  chooses  to 
teach  a  course  or  a  set  of 
courses. 

To  discriminate  is  to  make 
a  judgment  about  someone 
or  about  a  group  of  people 
by  using  general  feelings  and 
attitudes  instead  of  getting  to 
know  them  individually  and 
personally.  Treating  someone 
differently  because  of  that 
judgment  is  discrimination. 

A federal  government  is 
the  central  governing  body, 
in  this  case,  the  United  States 
government,  rather  than  a 
state  or  local  government. 

Forced  busing  was  one  of 
the  first  efforts  to  desegregate 
many  schools.  In  most  cases, 
black  students  had  to  ride 
school  buses  to  attend  classes 
in  white  suburban  schools. 
Busing  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  many  inner  city, 
predominantly  black,  schools. 

To  implement  something  is 
not  only  to  start  something 
but  also  to  follow  it  through 
and  see  it  is  accomplished,  or 
completed. 

Inherently  means  that 
the  parts  of  something  are 
automatically,  or  by  nature, 
essential  and  basic  parts  and 
cannot  be  removed  or  changed. 

Magnet  school  programs 
offer  a  challenging  selection 
and  variety  of  classes  at 
inner  city  schools  with  the 


The  Supreme  Court  rules:  Breaking  a  color-coded  tradition 

by  Andrea  Gabriel 


In  1896,  the  justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
voted  to  uphold  a  Louisiana 
state  law  that  permitted  separating 
black  railroad  passengers  from  white 
passengers.  This  decision,  known  as 
Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  supported  a  growing 
number  of  state  laws  that  were  allowing 
racial  segregation.  In  their  decision, 
however,  the  justices  stated  that  while 
public  accommodations  and  facilities 
for  blacks  and  whites  could  be 
“separate,”  they  must  also  be  “equal.” 

"Legal  discrimination" 

Access  to  public  facilities  and 
services  was  far  from  equal, 
however.  Increasingly,  “separate 
but  equal”  became  a  legal  excuse  for 
excluding  people  based  on  their  race. 
African  Americans  who  visited  movie 
houses,  for  example,  were  admitted 
only  through  rear  doors  and  were 
ushered  upstairs  to  a  balcony  .  .  . 
black  bus  riders  were  required  to 
sit  in  the  rear  of  buses  .  .  .  blacks 
and  whites  could  not  drink  out  of 
the  same  water  fountains,  wait  in 
the  same  waiting  rooms,  use  the 


Eisenhower  Urges 
SoufhTo  Be  'Calm' 


About  Court  Ruling 


WASHINGTON.  May  19  (UP)  _ 
isident  Elsenhower  said  today 
will  "obey''  the  Supreme  Court 
:lsfon  outlawing  public  school  le¬ 
gation  and  urged  the  South  to 
"calm”  and  "reasonable"  about 
Issue. 
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Educators  Look  at  Supreme  Court  Ruling: 
Their  Views  Are  Generally  the  Same 

By  DALLAS  MALUSON.  It  Is  also  evident  from  extensive  into  effect  the  decision  C8USC  ot  constant  practice  they 

ORIENTAL.  Jan.  15— A  cross-  Interviews  and  talks  with  this  rep-  ]n  general.  Southern  school  folks*0®!1  a  rein  on  their  real 

section  of  over  2,000  educators  «cntative  group  of  Southern  reflect  the  varying  and  prevailing®"101*0114  aDd  thoughts! 
shows  that  In  general  professional  *cho°l  tolls  that  the  Supreme  in  their  own  states  or  section  o£  There  is  a  more  "common 
school  people  have  the  same  sort  Court  decision  of  last  May  17the  South:  and  a  discernible  dlf-len4e”  and  practical  attitude 
of  views  and  feelings  about  segre-  them  with  as  much  sur-feren**  *•«»  - 


"Growing  up,  having  some 
confidence  in  oneself  is  terribly 
important." 

an  interview  with  John  Hope  Franklin  by  Alice  Eley  Jones 

My  parents  were  very  important  and  very 
crucial  in  my  preparation  for  school  and 
for  life.  Both  of  them  encouraged  me  to 
study.  Both  of  them  thought  that  learning  was  an 
important  thing  in  a  young  person’s  life.  Both  of 
them  believed  in  excelling,  that  is,  in  doing  your 
best.  My  mother  had  a  saying  that  I  remember  so 
well,  and  I  say  it  to  myself  sometimes:  “Always  do 
your  best;  the  angels  can’t  do  any  better.”  She  would 
say  that  to  me  and  I  would  take  it  to  heart. . . . 

The  principal  of  my  high  school,  E.  W.  Woods, 
was  also  a  great  inspiration.  ...  I  went  to  a  small, 
segregated  school,  and  our  facilities  were  inferior 
to  those  that  the  white  people  had, .  . .  but  he  kept 
telling  us  that  we  were  as  good  as  anybody,  that  we 
could  do  anything  that  anyone  else  could  do.  He 
gave  us  a  sense  of  confidence. . . .  [He  made  you] 
think  that  you  were  somebody  because  he  told  you 
you  were.  So  growing  up,  having  some  confidence 
in  oneself  is  terribly  important. 

[At  Fisk  University]  we  had  a  racially  mixed 
faculty.  Our  professors,  whether  white  or  black, 
showed  great  confidence  in  us  as  students. . . . 


The  man  . . .  who  became  my  mentor,  the  man  who 
became  the  most  important  intellectual  influence  in 
my  life,  was  white.  A  white  history  professor, 
Professor  Theodore  S.  Currier.  [He  was]  chair 
of  the  Department  of  History.  ...  A  young  white 
man  . .  .  He  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  me,  and 
he  did  everything  possible  to  see  to  it  that  I  learned 
everything  necessary  to  move  on,  and  ...  he  helped 
me  to  move  on.  It  was  he  who  advised  me  to  go  to 
Harvard.  When  I  was  unable  to  pay  my  tuition,  he 
borrowed  the  money,  and  sent  me  to  Harvard  .  .  . 

My  father  was  in  a  terrible  financial  state  at  the 
time — it  was  the  depression  ...  in  1935.  We  didn’t 
have  any  money,  and  we  had  lost  our  house.  Professor 
Currier  said,  “Money  won’t  keep  you  out  of  Harvard,” 
and  he  borrowed  the  money  and  put  it  in  my  hand 
and  said,  “You’re  off  to  Harvard.”  I  repaid  the  loan 
the  following  year. 

John  Hope  Franklin,  historian,  author,  and  educator, 
graduated from  Fisk  University  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
in  1935,  and  from  Harvard  with  a  Ph.D.  in  1941.  He 
has  taught  at  many  colleges  and  universities,  including 
Duke  University  Law  School.  He  has  also  received  many 
scholarships,  honorary  degrees,  and  awards,  including  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  in  1995.  In  1997, 
Franklin  was  appointed  chair  of  the  Advisory  Board  to 
the  President’s  Initiative  on  Race,  a  yearlong  "national 
conversation"  on  America’s  racial  problems. 
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same  public  toilets,  eat  at  the  same  lunch  counters  .  .  . 
African  Americans  traveling  on  many  state  roads  were 
denied  access  to  roadside  motels  and  rest  rooms. 

Black  and  white  children  were  also  forced  to  attend 
separate  schools.  Schools  for  blacks  were  more  crowded 
and  generally  in  worse  condition  than  schools  for  whites. 
Textbooks  were  outdated,  since  they  often  were  handed 
down  from  white  schools.  “Separate  but  equal”  had 
become  the  phrase  under  which  discrimination  was 
given  legal  sanction. 

The  Court  rules,  again 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  1900s,  many  individuals 
tried  to  challenge  this  segregation  law,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  education.  Finally,  in  1954,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  segregation  in  public  schools  was 
unconstitutional.  In  the  decision  for  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka  (Kansas),  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
wrote,  “In  the  field  of  public  education  the  doctrine  [or 
principle]  of ‘separate  but  equal’  has  no  place.  Separate 
educational  facilities  are  inherently  unequal.” 


Many  state  officials  viewed  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
as  meddlesome.  In  North  Carolina,  laws  were  passed  to 
get  around  the  Brown  v.  Board  decision.  In  particular, 
the  Pupil  Assignment  Act  of  1955  and  the  Pearsall  Plan 
in  1956  delegated  authority  for  public  education  to  local 
communities — who  could  actually  decide  to  shut  down 
their  schools  to  avoid  integrating  them. 

Not  until  the  1970s,  when  federal  courts  approved 
forced  busing  as  a  legal  and  effective  way  of  integrating 
schools,  did  North  Carolina’s  public  schools  become 
fully  desegregated.  Forced  busing  generally  angered 
both  races.  An  alternative  to  busing  arose  in  the 
1980s  when  magnet  school  programs  were  developed. 

Today,  children  of  all  races  and  ethnic  backgrounds 
attend  the  same  schools,  read  the  same  textbooks,  use 
the  same  computers,  and  play  on  the  same  sports  teams. 
But  integration  was  achieved  slowly  and  sometimes  at 
a  painful  cost  to  students  and  parents  and  teachers  and 
school  administrators. 
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By  TOM  BONEY  I  white  and  colored  citizens,  i® 

•  A  state-  said  that  so  far  he  has  had  no 
to  turn  him  down  regarding 


WALLACE.  June  12 
wide  petition  urging  continued  seg-j  one 


rc  cat  ion  in  the"  public  schools  Is  signing, 
gaining  rapid  headway  throughout 
the  state. 

spokesman  for 
a  group  of  Wallace  men  pushing 
i  the  petition,  say  that  the  petitions 
have  been  distributed  from  More- 
head  City  to  Asheville.  He  said 
'the  response  to  dato  has  been 
very  good. 

Signatures  for  the  petitions 
arc  being  solicited  from  both  the 


„  .  mortgage  loan  represent¬ 

ative  for  a  major  life  Insurance 
company  here.  said,  "our  group 
has  consulted  legal  counsel  and 
find  that  we  are  not  petitioning 
for  anything  unlawful.  We  want 
the  views  of  the  average  citizen 
and  are  taking  this  means  of 
registering  our  vote  concerning 
the  future  of  our  children." 

said  he  wanled  the  mat¬ 


ter  to  be  entirely  free  of  all 
politics  and  delayed  making  a 
move  until  Wednesday.  June  2.  He 
said  that  a  number  of  the  petitions 
containing  more  than  1,000  signa¬ 
tures  have  already  been  sent  to 
Gov.  Umstead. 

The  Wallace  man  said  that  he 
has  found  "tremendous  senti¬ 
ment"  In  favor  of  continued  seg¬ 
regation. 

The  petition  being  circulated 
said  In  part: 

••1.  We  strongly  recommend 
that  the  state  maintain  segregated 


eonse-  added.  "We  reel  Ibat  once  the 
governor  and  those  In  authority 
Know  the  senilmeuis  oi  the  people 
on  the  subject  they  can  t3ke  the 
legal  steps  necessary  for  segrega¬ 
tion." 

action  follows  earlier 
moves  by  The  Wallace  Enterprise, 
a  semi-weekly  newspaper  here.  A 
survey  of  Negro  leader?  in  all 
parts  of  the  county  by  the  news¬ 
paper  showed  that  all  contacted 
favored  segregation  on  a  volun- 


schools  regardless  of  the 
quence. 

‘■2.  We  feel  that  race  relations 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to¬ 
day  has  suffered  a  severe  setback 
as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  and  that  It  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  In  order  to  avoid  any 
further  deterioration  to  take  a 
positive  stand  on  this  matter 
now."  _ 

Asked  about  the  "regardless  of 
consequence"  clause.  stated. 

"our  only  objective  Is  expressing 
our  opinion  on  this  subject.”  Heltary  basis.  The  largest  Negro 


com  o'- • 


cine  solicited  from  both  UJe  88,0  nc  nn  ~  I  I  JL  TT  W- 
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N.C  Leaders  Seek  Way  uu 
Of  Dilemma  Posed  By  Court 


By  BRYAN  HAI6LIP 

RALEIGH  ifl  —  With  calm* 
aesa  and  caution.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  leaden  are  searching  for  a 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  posed 
by  the  VS.  Supreme  Court's  de¬ 
cision  that  segregation  of  white 
and  Negro  school  children  1j  un¬ 
constitutional 

The  problem  they  seek  to  solve 
Is  this— how  to  preserve  the 
state's  system  of  separate  pub¬ 
lic  schools  without  running  afoul 
of  the  requirements  of  the 
court's  rulings? 

Thus  far.  actions  have  been 


course  if  faced  with  the  immedi¬ 
ate  prospect  of  forced  Integra 
lion. 

State  officials  have  made  it 
plain  that  North  Carolina  is  far 
from  ready  on  a  statewide  basis 
to  begin  teaching  while  and  Ne¬ 
gro  children  in  the  same  class¬ 
room.  Significantly,  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  abandoning  public  schools 
to  escape  integration  has  not 
been  ruled  out. 

The  Legislature,  meeting  this 
spring,  adopted  an  official  pol¬ 
icy  resolution  which  stated  flat¬ 
ly  that  "the  mixing  ol  the  races 
in  public  schooU  within  the  state 


amendment  was  Introduced 
which  would  have  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  allowing  the  sta^  to  give 
financial  support  to  private 
schools.  It  wa3  abandoned  be¬ 
fore  a  test  vote  of  streogth  when 
the  governor  promised  he  would 
call  a  special  legislative  ses¬ 
sion  if  the  court's  later  decree 
was  "abrupt"  or  "extreme." 


ty  and  city  school  boards  may 
eventually  be  free  to  use  the  as¬ 
signment  powers  to  begin  inte¬ 
gration  of  schools  in  their  area. 
There  have  been  some  indica¬ 
tions  that  this  may  result,  al¬ 
though  no  actual  start  has  been 
made. 


Negro  population  in  North  Car- 
olina  varies  sharply  from  east  to 
Wflcn  the  court  s  implemcnta-  .  west.  The  proportion  Is  well  over 
lion  decree  was  announced  May  SO  pe 
31.  afler  the  Legislature  adjourn¬ 
ed  May  26,  the  governor  and  his 
advisers  said  a  special  session 
immediately  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary. 


SO  per  cent  in  some  eastern 
counties,  while  there  are  few  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  Western  mountain 
areas. 

Consen""" 
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Learning  in  the  age  of  desegregation 

by  Andrea  Gabriel 


Norma  Haywood  graduated from  Raleigh's  all-black 
Washington  High  School  in  1 944  and  attended  Fisk 
University,  where  she  graduated  with  a  degree  in  history. 
Her  teaching  career  began  in  1 949  in  Johnston  County, 
where  she  taught  music. 

In  this  interview  with  Andrea  Gabriel,  librarian  at  the 
Museum  of  History,  Haywood  reflects  on  her  early  years  of 
teaching,  which  happened  to  be  during  the  first  years  of 
school  desegregation.  Some  of  the  questions  and  answers 
have  been  reordered  and  edited for  clarity. 


Gabriel:  When  the  Brown  v.  Board  decision 
came  down  from  the  Court  in  1954,  did  the 
administration  in  black  schools  anticipate 
quick  compliance  with  school  integration? 

Haywood:  No,  we  thought  it  was  just 
something  they  were  saying,  but  how  would  it 
really  be?  Who  is  going  to  implement  it?  For 
a  long  time,  Wake  County  did  not  implement 
it,  the  state  didn’t.  It  wasn’t  until  the  [federal] 


Definitions  (continued) 

hope  of  attracting  students 
from  the  suburbs  to  attend 
them.  Magnet  schools  are 
examples  of  voluntary 
integration. 

A  meager  amount  is  a 
small  amount,  usually  barely 
enough  to  get  by  on. 

To  be  meddlesome  is  to 
meddle,  or  to  interfere  in 
affairs  that  should  be  of 
no  concern  to  you. 

Negative  is  generally  bad  or 
destructive  or  discouraging 
or  nonsupporting — the 
opposite  of  positive,  which 
would  be  good,  constructive, 
encouraging,  and  supportive. 

In  this  case,  to  give  sanction 
to  an  action  is  to  allow  it, 
or  approve  of  it. 

Racial  segregation  is  the 
separation  of  a  group  of 
people  because  of  their  race, 
nationality,  skin  color,  or 
ethnic  origin.  When  schools 
were  segregated,  white 
students  went  to  one  set  of 
schools,  African  Americans 
went  to  another  set,  and 
Native  Americans  went 
to  a  third.  To  desegregate 
is  to  reduce  or  eliminate  that 
separation  so  that  different 
groups  work,  live,  and 
interact  together  on  an  equal 
level.  As  schools  became  more 
and  more  desegregated ,  they 
became  more  and  more 
integrated.  Integration, 
or  integrating,  is  the 
combining,  or  unifying, 
of  different  groups  into 
one  body.  After  years  of 
desegregation,  public  schools 
have  become  almost  totally 
integrated  with  people  from 
different  countries  and 
backgrounds  teaching  and 
attending  classes  together. 

Sensitivity  workshops 
are  classes  in  which  people  are 
placed  in  out-of-the-ordinary 
(for  them )  situations  and 
then  asked  how  they  feel 
about  being  there.  The 
object  is  to  experience 
how  another  person  feels 
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Definitions  (continued) 

by  “becom  ing  that  person 
or  “ walking  in  their  shoes" 
for  a  time. 

In  this  case,  a  stereotype  is 
an  established  impression  of 
a  person  or  group.  Stereotypes 
are  bad  when  they  are  based  on 
un  informed  generalizations 
and  prejudiced  attitudes. 

When  the  Supreme  Court 
rules  a  law  unconstitutional, 
it  is  saying  that  law  steps 
beyond  or  outside  the 
limits  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

To  uphold  is  to  enforce 
or  support. 

White  flight  was  the 
mass  movement  of  white 
families  from  their  homes  in 
the  city  to  new  homes  in  the 
suburbs.  In  most  cases,  this 
movement  was  to  get  away 
from  urban  schools  that  were 
desegregating  and  making 
white  children  go  to  school 
with  black  children. 


courts  said  “You’ve  got  to  desegregate  your 
schools  or  else  funds  will  definitely  be  cut  off  ” 
that  we  went  into  the  integration  situation. 

At  that  time  [when  I  began  teaching], 
everything  was  segregated.  We  had  very 
few  supplies,  our  books  were  handed  down 
from  white  schools  .  .  .  The  amount  [of 
money]  allocated  for  black  schools  was 
meager  .  .  .  We  were  all  very  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  equal  and  that  we  were 
behind,  and  if  we  didn’t  really  work  hard 
with  what  little  bit  we  had,  we  really  would 
be  behind,  and  so  the  teachers  during  that 
time  were  very  dedicated.  They  wanted  to  do 
the  best  they  could  to  get  that  child  to  learn. 

Gabriel:  What  were,  in  your  experience,  the 
negative  parts  of  desegregation  for  the  black 
schools? 

Haywood:  First  I  want  to  say  what  the 
good  parts  were  and  then  I’ll  tell  you  about 
the  negative.  We  did  get  good  materials,  we 
had  the  latest  books  in  all  subject  matters,  we 
didn’t  have  to  wait  five  years  and  get  what’s 
already  past.  We  had  the  proper  equipment 
for  teaching  and  instructing  kids  in  chemistry, 
[we  had]  musical  equipment.  The  walls  got 
painted,  things  that  hadn’t  been  fixed  .  .  . 
were  all  of  a  sudden  done!  In  that  way  it 
was  quite  a  benefit. 

[On  the  other  hand,]  we  lost  some  of  [our 
black]  teachers — teachers  were  displaced,  lost 
their  jobs.  That  could  happen  if  someone  in 
the  Central  Office  decided  to  move  a  black 
teacher  to  a  white  school.  The  principal 
could  say,  “I  just  don’t  like  the  way  that 
teacher  performs.”  And  principals  have 
that  right.  White  parents  did  not  want 
their  children  in  a  black  teacher’s  classroom 
because  they  had  the  stereotype  that  [black 
teachers]  just  were  not  up  to  par.  But  when 
you  integrated,  you  had  to  accept  that. 

Gabriel:  Some  black  schools  were  closed 
as  well? 

Haywood:  That  came  about  when  you  didn’t 
have  enough  students  within  the  area.  They 
were  not  doing  a  lot  of  [forced]  busing  of 
white  kids  into  the  inner  city.  That  just  wasn’t 
done.  Black  kids  were  moved  from  the  inner 
city  to  the  suburban  schools  to  the  white 
schools  to  get  the  ratio  right.  That’s  what 
closed  some  of  the  schools.  [With]  “white 


flight,”  there  weren’t  enough  kids  to  run  that 
[inner  city]  school,  and  the  state  couldn’t  pay 
for  just  a  few  kids,  so  that  school  was  closed. 
Then  those  [black]  teachers  were  out  of  a  job 
and  could  not  necessarily  find  another  job 
within  the  system.  And  that  did  happen. 

Gabriel:  What  are  some  [other]  aspects 
[of  integration]  that  you  recall? 

Haywood:  When  Wake  County  had  to 
desegregate,  the  Central  Office  did  try  to 
help.  They  had  sensitivity  workshops  during 
the  summer  and  during  the  school  year.  You 
did  a  lot  of  role  playing,  calling  names  to  each 
other  and  [reflecting  about]  how  you  felt  when 
you  did  that.  It  was  integrated — both  white 
and  black  teachers  at  the  same  time. 

Gabriel:  Can  you  describe  what  that  first 
year  was  like,  the  first  year  you  integrated? 

Haywood:  While  I  was  at  Fuller 
Elementary,  we  integrated.  It  was  about 
’65,  ’66.  I  was  teaching  the  fourth  grade, 
and  we  had  done  a  lot  of  preparation  with 
the  [teacher  sensitivity]  workshops  as  I  was 
telling  you.  We  didn’t  have  a  lazy  summer. 

We  were  busy  with  our  classrooms,  places 
were  getting  cleaned  up  and  painted,  we 
were  making  lesson  plans.  And  the  big  day 
arrived. 

The  buses  rolled  up,  and  those  who  wanted 
to  went  out  to  meet  the  buses.  And  you  know, 
when  they  stepped  off  the  bus  and  came  into 
your  classroom,  they  were  just  children,  and 
if  you  were  a  good  teacher,  that’s  the  way 
you  viewed  it.  We  knew  that  there  might 
be  discipline  problems,  but  we  felt  like  we 
would  be  able  to  handle  that.  We  had  good 
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Gabriel:  What  was  that  like? 


As  principal,  Haywood  ( center ;  above,  with  some  students  at 
Emma  Conn  Elementary  School  in  Raleigh  in  about  1984) 
believed,  “ The  schools  are  truly  a  melting  pot,  and  I  cannot 
praise  a  classroom  teacher — who  is  a  good  one — enough. 

They  are  the  shapers  of  all  kinds  of  character.  ” 

teachers  .  .  .  well  prepared,  master’s  degrees. 
They  were  energetic,  and  they  loved  children. 

Gabriel:  How  did  the  children  themselves 
deal  with  these  changes? 

Haywood:  It  depended  upon  what  kind 
of  home  they  came  from.  Those  parents 
who  were  open  and  flexible  had  prepared 
the  children.  It  goes  right  back  again  to  that 
classroom  teacher.  She  was  the  instrument 
to  cause  things  to  run  smoothly. 

If  the  teacher  was  well  versed  and  understood 
her  job  and  knew  her  subject  area  and  knew 
how  to  talk  about  human  relations  and  how 
to  build  it  within  her  curriculum,  even  on 
the  playground,  finally  you  beg[a]n  to  see 
the  rewards  .  .  .  Kids  worked  together  in 
groups,  no  name  calling  .  .  . 

Gabriel:  It  seems  that  there  was  a  strong 
community  around  the  local  schools.  What 
happened  with  integration? 

Haywood:  That  meant  black  kids  were  bused 
out  to  other  schools  [so  those  schools  would] 
have  their  percentage  of  blacks.  And  that 
made  some  blacks  very  angry  because  they 
were  accustomed  to  going  to  neighborhood 
schools,  just  walking  up  the  street. 

That  was  not  a  very  warm  time.  That 
was  an  awful  time,  a  very  upsetting  time, 
a  time  that  a  lot  of  people  just  didn’t 
understand  why  it  had  to  be  this  way,  but 
by  law  the  kids  had  to  go  to  school,  and  so 
the  kids  had  to  get  on  the  bus.  Bus  rides 
were  long  and  [the  kids]  had  to  get  up 
early,  come  home  late.  But  that  had  to 
be  done.  I  had  children  of  my  own,  and 
I  had  to  put  them  on  a  bus,  too. 


Haywood:  That  was  kind  of  frightening. 

You  didn’t  know  how  they  were  going  to  be 
received.  You  didn’t  want  your  child  hurt. 

You  always  wondered  and  worried  about  it. 
You  worried,  too,  about  the  grades  because 
some  white  teachers  would  [think],  “Well, 
you’re  black,  you  just  can’t  make  an  A.” 

I  had  a  teacher  to  do  that  to  my  daughter. 
We  had  quite  a  time.  Before  the  year  ended, 
he  called  and  wanted  to  apologize  for  the 
statement  that  he  made  and  that  truly  I  did 
have  a  very  intelligent,  smart  girl,  and  she 
was!  She’s  a  lawyer  now.  But  he  was  just 
so  fixed  that  this  could  not  be. 

Years  later,  after  serving  as  principal  at  Mary  E.  Phillips 
and  Effie  Green  Elementary  Schools,  administrators  wanted 
Haywood  to  be  principal  of  a  new  “magnet  school”  program 
at  Emma  Conn  Elementary  School.  "1  haven't  bought  your 
program,” she  told  them.  So  Haywood  was  sent  to  observe 
a  magnet  school  program  in  New  Jersey.  She  came  back 
convinced. 

Haywood:  I  couldn’t  believe  the  kinds 
of  things  that  they  offered  the  kids  in  the 
elementary  school,  like  chess,  drama,  dance, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  sewing,  cooking, 
photography.  At  that  early  age!  I  couldn’t 
get  over  it.  We  were  just  dumbfounded. 

And  then  we  looked  at  the  grades,  the  kids, 
and  the  things  that  they  were  doing  and  how 
the  grades  had  improved  and  [at]  how  they 
scored  better  on  tests.  And  I  said,  “I  am 
for  this  program!” 

Gabriel:  Essentially,  the  magnet  school 
program  was  the  opposite  of  busing.  Do  you 
see  it  as  next  in  evolution? 

Haywood:  Yes,  it  just  turned  the  whole 
attitude  around.  You  selected  to  come,  it  wasn’t 
that  you  were  forced.  .  .  .  Those  kids  chose  to 
come.  Those  parents  came  with  a  different 
attitude.  It  wasn’t  that  all  racism  was  gone, 
now — you  ran  up  against  it  continually — 
but  a  different  attitude:  “There’s  a  special 
program  this  school  is  offering  that  I  want 
my  child  to  have.”  Oh,  definitely,  I  think 
the  magnet  school  is  the  only  way  to  go. 


After  teaching  in  Johnston 
County,  Haywood  returned 
to  Wake  County  in  the  early 
1 950s  and,  at  the  urging  of 
her  family,  pursued  a  career 
in  elementary  education. 

She  earned  a  masters  degree 
from  North  Carolina  College 
at  Durham  (present-day 
North  Carolina  Central 
University)  in  1962  and 
her  school  administration 
certificate  from  Duke 
University  in  1972. 

Andrea  Gabriel  has 
had  formal  training  in 
oral  history  theory  and 
production  at  the  University 
of  Californ  ia  at  Berkeley  and 
at  Columbia  University.  She 
has  been  a  librarian  since 
1978  and  librarian  at  the 
Museum  of  History  since 
1993. 

The  editor  also  wishes  to 
thank  Ellen  Giard  for 
assisting  with  these  articles. 

The  photograph  of 
Haywood  and four  of 
her  students  is  provided 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Haywood. 
The  1964/1965  desegregated 
classroom  scene  is  provided 
courtesy  of  Lucille  Sanders. 
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Native  Americans  have  very  different 
views  about  learning  and  teaching 
than  other  population  groups  in  the 
United  States.  Their  children  learn  to  respect 
individuals  and  to  encourage  the  talents  of 
each  individual.  They  learn  that  they  have 
individual  purposes  within  their  communities — 
their  family,  clan,  tribe,  and  nation. 

Native  Americans  agree  that  formal  education 
is  necessary  because  it  provides  skills  that  are 
needed  to  get  jobs.  But  most  Native  Americans 
also  agree  that  today’s  non-Indian  schools  take 
the  Indian  identity  away  from  their  children, 
and  that  they  separate  Native  American  children 
from  their  Indian  communities  and  cultures. 

Traditional  Native  American  learning 

Many  Native  Americans  believe  that  modern 
American  schools  do  not  give  individuals  a 
sense  of  purpose  in  the  world:  Children  are 
separated  by  age.  They  are  not  respected  as 
unique  individuals.  They  are  told  what  to  learn 
and  when  to  learn  it.  They  are  more  inclined 
to  believe  in  one  great  body  of  knowledge  and 
skills  that  everyone  should  learn. 

On  the  other  hand,  traditional  Native 
American  education  presents  knowledge  as 
part  of  a  unified  whole:  It  allows  children  to 
take  control  over  their  own  learning  and,  in 
fact,  makes  them  responsible  for  that  learning. 
It  allows  them  to  believe  that  no  one  person 
knows  everything,  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
each  person  contributes  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  entire  community.  Children  are  taught 
through  informal  learning — through  example, 
storytelling,  and  observation. 

In  traditional  Native  American  learning, 
community  elders  and  grandparents  are 


In  the  early  1900s,  Native  Americans  could  not  attend  schools  for 
whites  or  schools  for  blacks.  Some  who  wanted  a  formal  education 
went  away  to  private  boarding  schools,  where  the  first  step  to 
learning  was  to  deny  their  native  traditions,  customs,  and  beliefs. 
Some,  however,  chose  to  attend  one  of  the  new  state-funded  “ Indian ” 
schools  like  the  Croatan  Normal  School  in  Robeson  County  (top)  or 
the  New  Bethel  Indian  School  in  Sampson  County  (above).  After 
many  name  changes  and  a  move,  the  Croatan  Normal  School  evolved 
into  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Pembroke — the  first four- 
year  college  for  Native  Americans  in  the  United  States. 

responsible  for  raising  and  educating  children. 

They  work  to  discover  the  gifts  and  talents 
of  each  child  and  then  encourage  each  child 
to  use  those  gifts  and  talents.  The  Lumbee  of 
Robeson  County  have  traditionally  emphasized 
a  strong  grandparent-grandchild  relationship 
in  order  to  educate  and  to  assist  their  young 
in  becoming  productive  citizens. 

Traditional  learning  and 
the  North  Carolina  Lumbee 

The  Lumbee  have  been  farmers  in  and  around 
Robeson  County  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

They  have  their  own  distinct  culture,  language, 
and  tradition.  Traditionally,  most  Lumbee 
children  have  been  raised  on  family  farms 
by  their  extended  families. 

Among  the  Lumbee,  grandparents  play  a 
key  part  in  a  child’s  overall  development. 


Definitions 

Cultures  are  a  community’s 
combination  of  tradition, 
knowledge,  and  behavior 
in  all  parts  of  its  life. 


Elders  are  older  persons  in  a 
community  who  are  known 
sometimes  for  their  skill  and 
knowledge  but  always  for 
their  wisdom  and  experience. 


Extended  families  are  single 
households  made  of  older 
relatives  and  sometimes 
relatives  who  are  not 
closely  related. 


Formal  education,  or  formal 
schooling,  is  an  organized 
effort  to  educate  a  person. 
Formal  schooling  usually 
takes  place  in  settings  with 
teaching  materials  and 


"Respect  and  encourage  the  indivi 
Learning  among  the  Lumbe 


by  Keri  Towery 


Grandparents  are  often  responsible  for  taking 
care  of  children  while  their  parents  are  at 
work  and  are  therefore  able  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  with  them.  This  traditional  relationship 
between  grandparents  and  their  grandchildren 
is  very  important  to  the  tribal  society  of  the 
Lumbee  because  it  allows  elderly  members  to 
feel  needed,  while  children  are  treated  with 
love  and  acceptance. 

The  grandparents  usually  allow  children  to 
start  making  their  own  decisions  when  they 
are  between  five  and  ten  years  old.  Lumbee 
children  are  also  allowed  to  make  their  own 
mistakes.  The  grandparents  do  this  so  that 
children  will  learn  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  actions  early  in  life. 

Today’s  system  of  modern  American  educa¬ 
tion  directly  opposes  these  traditional  ways. 
Lumbee  parents  prefer  for  their  children  to 
be  raised  and  educated  in  a  close-knit  family 
where  they  are  loved  and  treated  as  individuals. 

Throughout  the  last  two  decades,  an 
awareness  of  the  traditional  grandparent- 
grandchild  relationship  among  the  Lumbee 
has  once  again  become  increasingly  popular. 
The  Lumbee  want  to  restore  that  relationship 
to  their  society  because  it  allows  their  children 
to  learn  by  traditional  and  informal  ways — 
observing,  imitating,  and  practicing.  Those 


Native  Americans  like  the  Lumbee  are  not  the  only  people 
wanting  to  return  learning  to  the  home.  Home  schooling,  or 
teaching  children  from  one  or  several  families  in  a  home,  has 
been  one  alternative  to  public  schools  for  a  number  of  years. 
Home  school  students  study  the  same  classes  as  public  school 
students,  even  chemistry  and  biology,  as  these  “ home- 
schoolers' ’  are. 

ways  allow  the  children  to  use  the  advice 
of  their  elders  to  learn  their  place  in  their 
community;  to  know  the  importance  of 
spirituality,  service,  culture,  tradition,  and 
history;  and  to  be  adventurous,  explorative, 
and  investigative,  as  well  as  to  accept 
responsibility  for  their  actions. 


Definitions  (continued) 

educational  supplies  and 
is  usually  led  by  trained 
instructors  who  follow 
structured  guidelines  to 
teach  established  subjects. 

Identity  is  the 

distinguishing  characteristics 
and  personalities  of  a  person 
or  group. 

Informal  learning 

can  take  place  anywhere, 
anytime — whenever  another 
person  shows  or  tells  you  how 
to  do  something.  In  informal 
learning,  anyone — a  stranger, 
a  relative,  a  friend — can 
suddenly  become  a  “teacher” 
or  a  “learner.  ” 

Traditional  values  and 
ideas  are  common  and 
accepted  by  the  people  of 
a  certain  community  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 


"For  the  first  time,  someone  told 
me  I  was  smart.  And  for  the  first 
time,  I  believed  it." 

an  interview  with  Chief  Dugan  by  Keri  Towery 

I  think  my  best  learning  experience  was  when 
I  left  the  reservation  and  went  to  a  girls’  school 
that  was  run  by  the  Methodist  Church — Vashti, 
a  school  in  Georgia.  Up  until  then  I  had  never  really 
put  forth  a  lot  of  effort  towards  school.  I  got  by.  I 
just  did  what  was  necessary. 

I  had  . .  .  skipped  the  second  grade  in  school, 
at  the  Cherokee  school  system.  It  was  always  my 
understanding  that  I  had  skipped  it  because  .  . .  the 
second  grade  was  crowded. ...  I  found  out  years  and 
years  later  that  it  was  because  of  a  test  we’d  taken — 
that  I  had  scored  high  enough  that  I  didn’t  need  to 
go  to  the  second  grade.  I  didn’t  know  that,  no  one 
ever  said,  “You  know,  you’re  a  smart  little  girl.”  I 
don’t  recall  anyone  ever  saying  that. 

In  this  girls’  school,  the  first  year  that  I  was  there, 
I  piddled  away  the  year  getting  by, . . .  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  teacher  called  me  in  and  said,  “I 
realize  you’re  young  and  I’m  thinking  about  holding 
you  back  a  year  because  you  have  not  tried. . . .  You 
are  a  smart  girl  and  you  have  done  nothing.” 

Well,  that  was  the  first  time  I  recall  in  my  whole 
life  anyone  saying  “You’re  a  smart  girl.”  I  begged  and 
pleaded  with  her  to  please  let  me  go  forward  and  if 
she  would  allow  me  to,  I  would  prove  to  her  that  I 


could  do  better.  And  if  I  didn’t  do  better  she  could 
move  me  back  next  year  .  .  .  and  she  said,  “I  will 
think  about  it.” 

Well  the  next  day,  she  did  come  forth  and  say, 
“I’m  going  to  promote  you,  but  if  I  see  that  you’re 
not  doing  any  better  than  you’ve  done  this  year,  I  am 
going  to  pull  you  back  to  the  eighth  grade.”  I  was  in 
the  eighth  grade  at  the  time. 

The  next  school  year,  the  first  grading  period, 

I  made  the  honor  roll.  And  I  never  got  off  of  that 
honor  roll.  ...  So  when  I  later  became  a  teacher,  I 
always  made  a  point  to  try  to  pull  those  quiet  kids 
out,  those  that  sit  in  the  corner,  just  getting  by. 
Because  that  was  me.  And  sometimes  all  it  takes 
is  for  someone  to  say,  “You  know,  you  can  do  better. 
You  can  do  better  than  you’re  doing,”  because  how 
are  kids  going  to  know  that,  if  someone  doesn’t  tell 
them,  and  they  get  the  chance  to  prove  it.  So  that 
was  one  lesson  that  I  remembered  all  my  life  and 
I  also  brought  with  me  to  the  teaching  field. 

[That  teacher]  was  .  .  .  firm  and  tough,  and  I 
was  scared  to  death  of  her.  But  she  gave  me  a  break, 
and  I  ended  up  graduating  from  that  little  school  as 
valedictorian  of  my  class.  .  .  .  She  was  not  a  favorite 
teacher, . .  .  but  looking  back,  I  can’t  say  how  much 
she  changed  my  life. 

In  September  1 995,  Joyce  Dugan  was  elected  chief  of  the 
Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  She  took  office  in 
October.  She  compares  her  job  with  that  of  a  “mini 
president.  ” 


In  addition  to  writing 
this  article,  Keri  Towery 
coordinated  and  managed 
the  project  that  resulted  in 
five  oral  interviews  that  are 
scattered  throughout  this 
issue  of  THJH.  Towery 
graduated  fom  North 
Carolina  State  University  in 
May  1997  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  history  and  is  still 
working  toward  a  bachelor’s 
in  religion.  Her  interests 
include  southern  history, 
slave  religion,  and  the 
colonial  period. 

The  1916  photograph 
of  Croatan  Normal  School 
and  the  undated  photo  of 
New  Bethel  are  from  the 
North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 

The  home  school  photo  is 
from  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 
RALEIGH  27603-8001 


JAMES  B.  HUNT  JR. 
GOVERNOR 


October  15,  1997 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  Members,  Advisers,  and  Parents 
State  of  North  Carolina 

Dear  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  Members,  Advisers,  and  Parents: 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  North  Carolina  was  a  poor  and  backward  state.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
supporting  our  public  schools  with  tax  dollars  was  unpopular  with  many  people.  Fifty  years  ago,  our 
children  faced  real  challenges  in  meeting  the  changes  promised  by  the  dawning  computer  age. 

Today,  we  are  world  leaders  in  industry,  technology,  and  medicine  and  home  to  internationally  known 
universities  and  colleges.  This  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  explains  why  learning  is  so  important 
and  how  public  education  has  evolved  over  the  past  four  hundred  >pars. 

Early  this  century.  Governor  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  challenged  North  Carolinians  to  become 
actively  involved  in  public  education.  His  goal  was  to  give  each  child  “the  opportunity  to  burgeon  out  all 
that  there  is  within  them.”  Since  then,  our  leaders  have  made  great  strides  in  helping  our  children  meet 
the  promised  challenges  of  the  twenty -first  century  and  assured  our  state’s  future  as  a  world  leader. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  historic  legislation  was  passed  that  not  only  mandates  that  the  state  devote  more 
resources  to  schools  but  moves  us  closer  to  Governor  Aycock’ s  goal  of  giving  every  child  the  necessary 
foundation  for  academic  achievement.  This  legislation  will  fund  the  expansion  of  our  early  child-care 
program  Smart  Start  into  every  North  Carolina  county  and  the  wiring  of  our  schools  for  the  Information 
Age.  It  also  creates  incentives  to  reward  high-performing  schools  as  well  as  supplying  middle  schools 
with  funds  to  help  reduce  class  size. 

After  you  read  through  this  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian,  think  about  the  commitment  that  North 
Carolinians  must  make  to  improving  our  public  schools.  Public  education  has  enabled  North  Carolina  to 
write  an  incredible  history  of  growth,  progress,  and  prosperity.  The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
and  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  enable  us  to  learn  about  the  debt  we  owe  our  predecessors 
while  encouraging  us  to  take  a  responsibility  for  future  generations.  Children  are  the  future  of  North 
Carolina  and  their  future  begins  with  us. 

My  warmest  personal  regards. 


Sincerely, 


James  B.  Hunt  Jr. 


